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For the Abstracts in this issue we are grateful to EVERETT 
H. EMERSON, Lehigh, CHARLES C. MISH, Maryland, R. G. 
HOWARTH, Capetown, WILLIAM B. HUNTER, Jr., Idaho, HAR- 
RISON T. MESEROLE, Pennsylvania State, ROBERT H. WEST, 
Georgia, THOMAS R. HARTMANN, New York University. 

A DEFINITIVE STUDY OF VAUGHAN HAS JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED BY UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. _ IT IS 
BY ROSS GARNER & IS ENTITLED HENRY VAUGHAN: EX- 
PERIENCE AND THE TRADITION, 1959, 186p, $5.00. IT WILL 
BE REVIEWED IN OUR NEXT ISSUE. 3 

The contents of this issue are arranged as follows: items 1 & 
2 review two outstanding books. Items 3-70: reviews & ab- 
stracts arranged in alphabetical order of subject matter from 
BALLET to RAMUS. Then comes NEO-LATIN NEWS, with 15 
items numbered from N1 to N15. Then SCN recommences with 
subjects beginning with the letter S. ‘ 

REVIEWERS IN THIS ISSUE (other than those in MLN & 
the History Section): MARY R. MAHL, item 1; ARTHUR M. 
AXELRAD, item 46; THOMAS R. HARTMANN, item 69; all 
these reviewers are of New York University. Unsigned reviews 
are by your Editor. 

OUTSTANDING BOOKS on the following subjects & fields 
are reviewed or noted in this issue as follows: DRAMA, items 
2, 27, 42, 23. DONNE & THE METAPHYSICALS, 43, 1, 34. EDI- 
TIONS of Browne, 7; of Beedome, 6; of George Daniel, 14; of 
Sprat, 73; of 17C poetry 71. RAMUS, 69. TEXTUAL CRITICISM, 
76, 77. YALE MILTON, 44. 

AUTHORS AND EDITORS OF BOOKS REVIEWED: BALD, 
1, 71; BOWERS, 76; E. Burton, 66; Bennett, Cargill, & Hall, 27; 
CHUTE, 34; COOLIDGE, 46; Cope & Jones, 73; Denonain, 7; 
Dearing, 77; DUNCAN, 3; HOLLAND, 2; Hopper & Lahey, 35; 
Jones & Whit th, 74; Leonard, 4; NOYES, 23; ONG, 69-70; 

; 6; sirluck, 44; Stroup, 14; Uhler, 64; Wallace, 68. 

THE CHIEF SUBJECTS TREATED IN THIS ISSUE: Ballet 
3, Baroque 4, Baxter 5, Beedome 6, Behn 6b; Browne 6c & 7; 
Burton 8, Carew 9, Crashaw 11-12, George Daniel 14, Davenant 
15, Donne 1, 16-26, 37, 43; Drama (Renaissance) 27, 28, 42, 
(Restoration) 2, 23; Dryden 24-28; Elizabethans 66; English 
Poetry anthology 71; Farquhar 29, G. Fletcher N4, Greville 32, 
Herbert 33, 34; Herrick 34, N2; Jonson 35-37; Lovelace 38, Liber- 
tine 39, Marvell 40-42, Masques 42, Metaphysicals 43, MILTON 
44-62, Newcastle 63, Morley 64, Music 64-65, 42; Raleigh 68; 
Ramus 69-70; Sprat 73; Textual Analysis 76, 77. 

CORRECTION: In our last issue, item 71, Richmond P. 
Bond’s edition of New Letters to the Tatler & Spectator was 
listed as “revised” by Robert Halsband. The word should have 
been “reviewed.” 

(1) DONNE AND THE DRURYS by R. C. Bald. Cambridge 
University Press, 1959, 176;, $5.50. Reviewed by MARY R. MAHL, 
New York University:—This book is the result of Mr. Bald’s 
research in the muniments of Redgrave Hall, Suffolk, which 
have been in the possession of the University of Chicago since 
the 1920’s. Although these were the property of the Bacon family 
until the late 18C, many papers pertaining to the Drurys were 
added to the collection at the death of Anne Bacon Drury, wife 
of Sir Robert, in 1624. The discovery of Donne’s signature on a 
legal document & the mention of 25 Donne letters, all of which 
have been lost, provided the stimulus for this study. 

A proper appreciation of Donne’s connection with the Drury 
family is important to the interpretation of the “Anniversaries” 
which were ostensibly written to celebrate the death of Eliza- 
beth, Sir Robert’s young daughter. Mr. Bald has demonstrated 
that Donne’s sister Anne (wife of William Lily, one of Sir 
Robert’s retainers), had undoubtedly watched Elizabeth grow 
up, & that Donne himself had been Sir Robert’s tenant in a 
house in Drury Lane for almost ten years after the two friends 
returned from their well-known trip to the Continent. The evi- 
dence produced dispells the notion that Donne was seeking 
patronage when he dedicated the “Anniversaries” to Elizabeth: 
it is clear that the two men enjoyed about equal favor—or dis- 
favor—at Court. Donne was a trustee of the estate when Sir 
Robert died in 1615. Actually, only the connection with Donne 
gives the Drury family a claim to a place in literary history. 

Two of the 11 illustrations in the book show Donne’s hand- 
writing: the first is a draft of a letter in French to the Duchesse 


de Bouillon, & the second is his signature on an indenture dated 
20 March 1617. The Appendix which contains Mr. Bald’s sources 
provides a complete list of the Drury Mss. which are among the 
Redgrave Hall muniments in Chicago, as well as a catalog of a 
great deal of relevant material available in public records, pub- 
lished articles, & books. The Tudor & Jacobean portraits, in 
addition to the bibliography, will tantalize the 17C antiquary. 

Despite the title, the book is largely on the Drurys—the 
family, debts, property & litigation, Sir Robert at home & 
abroad, Sir Robert’s accounts, his house in Drury Lane, his last 
years, his estate, & the final years of his Lady. The Donnean 
content, though relatively small, is extremely important. In any 
case, the Drurys deserved a book of their own, one which de- 
picts the life of the Jacobean gentry, angling for positions of 
power, managing their estates, building, quarrelling, going to 
law, submitting to the exhortations of Puritan clergy. 

(2) THE FIRST MODERN COMEDIES: The Significance of 
Etherege, Wycherley and Congreve, by NORMAN N. HOLLAND. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1959, 284p, $5.50:— 
Except in the Victorian period, Restoration drama succeeded on 
the stage & still succeeds: it gives what Holland calls “the 
pleasure of understanding, first the coherence & structure of the 
work itself, & second, the relation of the work to the reality it 
represents. The first kind of understanding involves such things 
as contrast, parallelism, images, or symbols; the second deals 
with lifelikeness, ‘character,’ probability, motivation, & the 
like.” Both kinds require emotions as well as discursive intelli- 
gence. “If a play is true to its purpose, the pleasure of under- 
standing, then I think it cannot be called immoral.” Such is the 
commonsense springboard from which Holland plunges into the 
much troubled waters of controversy over Restoration comedy, 
but he settles & clarifies it & emerges with the best, the most 
perceptive, the most intelligent study of Etherege, Wycherley 
and Congreve that I have ever read. Avoiding the mistake of 
thinking of the 11 plays in Elizabethan terms or as immoral or 
as merely about “manners,” he sees them as “modern,” as uni- 
fied wholes, analogues of reality, worthy of serious treatment. 
To that end he abandons the conventional grouping in which 
Etherege developed the form which Wycherley varied & Con- 
greve perfected. “Actually, of course,” the first two “developed 
together; the difference in their final styles suggests that there 
is no such thing as an archetypal ‘comedy of manners’ repre- 
sented by Etherege’s last play The Man of Mode.” 

The book contains over 120,000 words, & few of them are 
wasted. Scholars thoroughly familiar with the plays may feel 
that the outlining of them is not necessary; but in a detailed 
analysis of structure & similar features, it is needed. Moreover, 
the book is so written that non-specialists may easily under- 
stand it & in the process become incipient specialists themselves. 
Personally I welcome the plots, for one’s memories of these 
plays & characters easily become muddled because of their 
superficial resemblances. And plot or not, Holland maanges to 
work in an incredible amount of material, going far beyond his 
central readings of the 11 plays; for example, chapter II makes 
a rapid but meaty survey of heroic drama, shows how Francis 
Bacon hints at the quasi-scientific basis for its idealizations, & 
concludes that whether or not Restoration audiences found 
heroic plays absurd, the heroic style was bursting with absurd 
possibilities. “A comic dramatist could write a funny play 
simply by exaggerating the heroic manner a little bit. He could 
add humor by providing a realistic low plot to contrast with the 
idealized heroic high plot. Finally, he could give his plays some 
solidity by providing a golden mean about which the high and 
low plots could fluctuate. And that is precisely what Sir George 
Etherege did, in the first Restoration comedy to set a style 
which later writers followed.” His Comical Revenge is an anti- 
heroic comedy which found three characteristic devices of lan- 
guage & action. Love is shown with a strong component of 
hostility or reluctance—a comic version of the love-honor con- 
flicts. The lovers engage in a verbal duel, pretending indiffer- 
ence & comparing themselves to adversaries. “Second, abstrac- 
tions & ideals are converted downwards into physical realities: 
love into sex, reputation into a possession, & so on. Finally, the 
outer appearance of a thing or person & its inner nature are 
shown as separate, indeed, inconsistent, and this division is 
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seen as usually true, not an aberration that the action of the 
play corrects.” 

Eleven chapters deal with the plays & also with what they 
“say” to certain current ideas; these are treated not as sources 
but to reinforce the readings & to refute the idea that Restora- 
tion comedy is a mere coterie fad, relevant to nothing but 
itself. The plays contain real intellectual substance: it is close 
to our modern world view. Chapters 16-17 develop this conten- 
tion that the plays are modern & explain why critics used to 
dismiss them as immoral or merely manners. And the final 
chapter shows how to realize Holland’s literary points of view 
by dramatic devices in the living theater. 

Holland does not hesitate to take revolutionary approaches 
or to hold “a shamelessly grandiose hope .. . to see a total re- 
valuation of these plays.” In our opinion, he is likely to succeed, 
for he is a sound scholar, an established critic, & a lover of the 
theater who knows how to appreciate them in the study & how 
to produce them on the stage so as to give pleasureable appre- 
ciation to an audience. We strongly recommend the book. 

(3 “The History of BALLET in England, 1660-1740” by Ifan 
Kyrle Fletcher, BNYPL 63(Jun59)275-91:—Under the Common- 
wealth there was some dancing, & Playford’s English Dancing 
Master appeared in 1651. The Restoration brought a craze for 
dancing; ballet at least as early as 1665; development of opera- 
ballets encouraged by Monmouth. Fletcher surveys the work of 
Lully, Josias Priest, St. André; John Weaver’s activities & 
Essay towards an History of Dancing. There are four pages of 
illustrations. 

(4) BAROQUE TIMES IN OLD MEXICO: SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY PERSONS, PLACES, AND PRACTICES, by Irving 
A. Leonard. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1959, 274p, 
$6.50: —“Though largely an extension of western culture, colo- 
nial Hispanic America, with its isolation, its nearly three cen- 


_ turies of peace, its religious orthodoxy, & its heterogeneous 


inhabitants, hardly fits into so narrow a scheme... . It was a 
quiet era, comparatively speaking, when the processes of hybri- 
dization, cultural absorption, & psychological growth” formed a 
Baroque age. But “the Baroque as an historical epoch and way 
of life is incompletely assessed.” Irving A. Leonard, who is Pro- 
fessor of Spanish-American Literature & History at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan does not attempt a profound study but “seeks 
only to give an impression of the cultural, literary, & intel- 
lectual aspects of a relatively neglected period of Mexican his- 
tory. ... By focusing on a few ‘persons ,places & practices,’ & 
by magnifying a few details of existence a better understanding 
of the general may emerge.” 

The result is a varied. delightful, informed account of Fray 
Garcia Guerra, a “Baroque” prelate, apparently because of the 
contrasts, ostentation, intensity, & dislocations of a career which 
involved piety with bullfights on Good Friday, grandeur with 
folklore, & the dissection of the Viceroy-Archbishop’s already 
putrescent corpse. This account introduces a series of chapters 
on the Baroque Age, Baroque society, literary migrants, writers 
and reading, a curious book collector, the Inquisition and a play, 
a mascarada, poetasters’ tournaments, curiosities of Baroque 
verse, the book trade, the nun-poetess Sister Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, and the Creole scholar Don Carlos de Sigiienza. All this 
is interesting & significant in itself: Leonard also uses it to 
illuminate European Baroque and to throw into relief contrast- 
ing features of New England Puritanism and Virginia’s Cavalier 
culture. 

The Baroque may be properly understood as a phenomenon 
which embraced all aspects and manifestations of life and cul- 
ture, paradoxically involving even the opposites which contra- 
dicted it. Its understanding depends on experiencing a feeling of 
it; & the sense of it is better conveyed by Leonard’s concrete 
demonstration than by theorizing. Here lies the triumph of this 
book: in and through it a reader tastes, sees, smells, hears, and 
touches the Baroque. However, Leonard does not avoid general- 
izing & theory, & his analysis of what makes poetry & erudition 
Baroque is particularly acute. The following quotation conveys 
the quality of his writing & point of view: “That bizarre age 
witnessed the mystical exaltation of Santa Teresa de Avila & 
of St. John of the Cross expressed in classic prose & verse & a 
sordid materialism set forth in the abundant picaresque litera- 
ture of the time. The excessive license in public morals was 
paralleled by the asceticism of seared consciences, & the intel- 
lectual strait jacket of neo-scholasticism accented the unfet- 
tered sway of emotion. Through medieval religiosity chaotic 
feelings vented themselves in fierce fanaticism which spawned 
an arid dogmatism, an uncompromising intolerance, an im- 
placable persecution, and a degrading superstition. Through a 
degenerate chivalry, a tawdry relic of the Middle Ages, an 
explosive fervor fathered a morbid punctilio in personal rela- 
tions & a specious code of honor which prolifically begot venge- 


ful feuds & murderous duels. Baroque passion stimulated an 
urge to action, an obsession to wield power, &, from the deep 
recesses of the unconscious, it conjured up extraordinary vitality 
& a forward thrust of energy which found no adequate outlet or 
satisfying release. . . . In ‘a world of extreme contrasts, of 
arrogant magnificence & hopeless misery, of carnal indulgence 
& ecstatic asceticism,’ life was not real but a drama, a tragedy 
enacted upon a stage, a spectacle to be watched. Yet this strange 
agitation, this peculiar disquiet, this frustrating dilemma under- 
lying the Baroque attitude released a prodigious creativity in 
Spain & ignited a pyrotechnic display of artistic genius.” Never- 
theless, such mountain peaks of achievement were relatively 
rare. “The clarity of the Humanists surrendered to the Baroque 
pursuit of the less clear & the opaque, & the aesthetic techniques 
of culteranismo & conceptismo facilitated the desired obscurity 
of expression. . . . Writing, like the plastic & pictorial arts, 
tended to become a crowded spectacle rather than a vehicle of 
thought. . . . But the Baroque was a time-spirit with its own 
aesthetic & ethical canons & only within these, perhaps, can it 
be fairly judged.” 

It is clear, then, that Leonard’s potent yet charming study 
has a significance for an understanding of 17C life & literature 
far we the Hispanic-American area & period upon which it 
centers. 

(5) THE BAXTER TREATISES: A Catalogue of the Richard 
Baxter Papers (Other than the Letters) in Dr. Williams’s Li- 
brary. Compiled by Roger Thomas. (Dr. Williams’s Library, Oc- 
casional Paper No. 8). London W.C.1: Dr. Williams’s Trust, 14 
Gordon Square; 1959, 32p, 5s (paper):—For those who do not 
know this great library—and the apostrophe plus S is official 
spelling—I should say a few things. It is not far from the 
British Museum; it is richly stocked with Nonconformist litera- 
ture, manuscripts, & periodicals. In 1936, your Editor had occa- 
sion to use its facilities & was amazed by its little-used manu- 
script resources, particularly manuscripts by or connected with 
Baxter, Dury, the Westminster Assembly. The catalogue listed 
here is little more than a key to some of this material; it is 
largely based on the ms catalogue (1856-63) by Black, which is 
lengthy & overdetailed, which follows the somewhat haphazard 
disorder of the bound Baxter papers, & which lacks an index. 
The present guide provides threads through this labyrinth & is 
primarily a key to the microfilm that has been made from the 
volumes of mss (all but 5 vols. are microfilmed). It would be 
simple & relatively inexpensive to have xerocopies made of 
these films, thus making the set available in a form as legible 
as the originals. (If any readers have not yet discovered xero- 
graphing, they should: University Microfilms of Ann Arbor will 
take any microfilm &, by a process of dry printing, will repro- 
duce it on good white paper in the original size. The process 
works well with most mss, but is not always perfect with faded 
brown ink or when dark and light inks are used on the same 
page. But my point is that some American research library 
should get xerocopies of these microfilms. At about 3c a frame, 
budgets are equal to it.) 

The Mss include most of Baxter’s own Reliquiae Baxterianae 
in various versions, & material on the light of nature, a letter 
to John EARLE, plans for union of Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians, papers connected with WILLIAM PENN, with Judge 
HALES and witchcraft, with various works by HENRY MORE. 
Interest is by no means confined to nonconformity. Of Roman 
Catholic interest is Hugh Paulin Serenus CRESSY’s Answer to 
Baxter’s The Safe Religion. Faintly connected with the margin 
of Milton is Baxter’s Animadversions on George Sikes’ Exposi- 
tion of Ecclesiastes; for it was Sikes who wrote the life of Henry 
Vane in which Milton’s sonnet to Vane was first published. 

An index of names provides rapid entrance into the mss. 

(6) THOMAS BEEDOME, POEMS DIVINE & HUMANE, ed. 
Marcello PAGNINI (Text in English; introd & notes in Italian). 
Studi e Testi 8. Pisa, Italy: Libreria Goliardica, 1954, 238p, Lire 
2.400:—After Beedome died about 1639 in his late twenties, the 
dramatist Henry Glapthorne saw his Poems Divine and Humane 
into print in 1641, declaring “his worth shall be Emergent, he 
has don many things well, and nothing ill. Therefore receive 
him as an absolute testimony of wit and fancy, or else receive 
thy selfe, since his workes are as excellent, as singular.” Some 
of the poems were pirated in H[enry] B[old]’s Wit a Sporting, 
1657, & odd ones appeared here & there until in 1928 Francis 
Meynell edited a volume of selections. Pellegrini provides them 
all, with their variants, & includes the introductory eulogies by 
Thomas Nabbes, Glapthorne, “W.C.” (Cartwright? Chamber- 


layne?), & others. The edition is justified if only because Saints- 
bury thought Beedome worthy of his Minor Poets & intended to 
include his works but was prevented by wartime complica- 
tions. Certainly Beedome deserves a higher estimation than the 
one given him in YWES (1928) as a poet on the fringe of 
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The Drurys, who gave Drury Lane in Lon- 
don its name, are interesting on their own 
account as well for their connection with 
John Donne. The bulk of the family pa- 
pers is now owned by the University of 
Chicago, and forms the basic material of 
this book. Professor Bald was prompted to 
start work on his research when he recog- 
nized Donne’s handwriting on a scrap of 
paper among the documents. As a result 
Professor Bald is able to sketch the fam- 
ily’s rise to wealth and royal favour under 
Elizabeth I, and then its later financial 
difficulties and the alliances with the Bacons 
and Cecils. The principal subjects of the 


DONNE 
AND 


THE DRURYS 


parliamentary career, and her quiet home 
life are reconstructed in lively detail from 
the papers. 

The account is valuable to the historian for 
its picture of the life of the Jacobean gen- 
try; angling for positions of powers, man- 
aging their own estates, building, quarrel- 
ling, going to law, submitting to the ex- 
hortations of the puritan clergy. 


study are Sir Robert Drury and his wife; P the history of literature the important 


his explosive character, his military and@ 


Mthing about Sir Robert was that he had 


a daughter, Elizabeth; and the important 
thing about her was that she died at fifteen. 
Donne presented the parents with his 
Funerall Elegie; a friendship started, 
helped by Sir Robert’s patronage of Wil- 
liam Lyly, Donne’s brother-in-law, an ex- 
government agent whose career is also nar- 
rated. Donne accompanied the Drury’s to 
the Continent in 1611; the journey 1s 
described and the letters Donne wrote on 
his and Drury’s behalf are included. Back 
in England, Donne lived as a tenant of the 
Drurys until 1621. Professor Bald describes 
the later fortunes of Donne and of Sir 
Robert until he died in 1615, and the set- 
tement of the Drury estate, of which 
Donne was a trustee. $5.50 
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literary society, “a sort of metaphysical who never rose above 
the level of very hackneyed conceits.” Pagnini finds evidence 
of two main influences: the Spenserian-Petrarchan & the Meta- 


- physical—the first in celebration of his lady’s incomparable 


beauty, mythological references, & eidetic material; his diction 
derives largely from a publica materies. But Pagnini discovers 
in him some new features & goes so far as to say that DONNE 
derived from him the taste for speech rhythms, unobvious com- 
parisons, realistic love, & something like sensuous thought. But 
the reverse influence is more probable: Pagnini thinks it im- 
probable that Beedome, being on the margins of literary life, 
would have seen Donne’s poems in manuscript, and explains 
away the poem “To the Memory of his Honoured Friend Master 
Iohn Donne, An Eversary” or “Anniversay” on the grounds that 


it refers to a young man & cannot refer to the Dean of St. . 


Paul’s or to his son who was alive in 1641. In the last respect, 
Pagnini is undoubtedly right, for even a eulogist of the Dean 
could hardly say that his “seede and flower / Was sowed and 
bloom’d, and withered in an hower,” but the very quantity of 
echoes of contemporary poetry in Beedome’s verse as pointed 
out by Pagnini in his introduction proves that Beedome was not 
on the margins but decidedly au courant with the poets of his 
time & that, accordingly, he could well have known Donne. In 
any case, the alleged similarities between them are shared by 
many others before & during their period so that direct inter- 
influence is not proved. Happily Donne cannot be blamed for 
“Like a sweet odor upward as it goes, / It yeelds a perfume to 
th’Almighties nose.” 

Most of the poetry is stock stuff, neither distinguished nor 
bad. Sometimes there is neatness & economy, as in the 4-lined 
Knell: “When the sad tolling of my bell you heare, / Thinke 
tis some Angells trumpe, and Judgement’s neere; / Then if but 
to repent, you take the paine, / Your judgement’s past, lye 
downe and sleepe againe.” Sometimes he hits off a happy phrase: 
“The frozen Mercy of my ice-white love”; sometimes a pleasant 
fancy, as when Cupid fell off Venus’ knee and broke his ar- 
rows, quiver, & bow, whereupon “grandame Nature” “Wipes 
the wagges eyes, told him../.. for a dart / That should trans- 
fixe the most obdurate heart, / She would create an eye, and 
for a bow / She’d make a brow, whose arch inclining so. / 
Should shoot such shafts, that deity should yield”; and so she 
created Florella, who was thus ingeniously complimented by 
the poet. In the Epigrams, this ingenuity is misapplied, e.g. “Of 
one Mary Fraile, who lay with Mr. Reason,” which ends, “I'd 
have thee thinke, Fraile had some Reason for it!” But the poem 
“To the excellent Poet Mr. George Withers” cleverly uses the 
device of discovering his works & their merits one after an- 
other, & that addressed to Henry Wotton on becoming head of 
Eton has a certain gusto: “Why should men wonder so, that 
Eaton Boyes, / Do by their learning purchase fame: not noise? 
/ Doth not that Male-Minerva Wooten grace / With polisht 
Eloquence ’bove all, that Place?” & the epigram to the heroic 
discoverer of a northwest passage promises a poem which shall 
last “Till spiders eate his memory.” But Beedome is probably 
at his best in sacred poems, where his sincerity mitigates his 
tendency to what later became known as Clevelandisms; thus 
he tells God, “Contract and stretch mee too, that I may be / 
Straighten’d on earth, to be enlarg’d to thee,” and there is real 
power in “The Inquisition” & “Meditation,” especially when 
standard Christian paradoxes are exploited. ; 

Beedome compares well with other poets who died young; 
had he lived, he could well have developed into a major poet. 
What he has left illustrates the main trends in poetry during 
the first quarter of the 17C and is not without occasional merit. 
= may be grateful to Italian scholarship for making it avail- 
able. 
(In our next issue we will review RALPH KNEVET, A GAL- 
LERY TO THE TEMPLE, ed. Giuliano Pellegrini, which is no. 6 
in the same series & was also published in 1954. We mention it 
here because anyone who orders or has his library order a copy 
of Beedome will surely want Knevet, an equally important 
minor poet, as well.) 

We cannot resist mentioning one Freudian slip made in this 
edition, for it has a certain deliciousness: there is a reference 
to Ruskin’s pathetic fallacy, but a “ph” is used. 

(6b) BEHN. W.J.Cameron, “George Granville & the ‘Re- 
maines’ of Aphra Behn” N&Q 6:3(Mar59)88-92:—B’s literary 


‘associations in her final years; 2 or 3 poems added to her 


authorship. Neither she nor G wrote History of Adolphus. 

(6c) BROWNE. Michael F. Moloney “Metre & CURSUS in 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Prose” JEGP 58(1959)60-7:—Reexamines 
accentuation of passages in Urn Burial to show particularly the 
use of classical cadences to inhibit a too “iamboid” rhythm & to 
produce some of B’s happiest stylistic effects. 

(7) BROWNE. Une Version Primitive de Religio Medici par 


Sir Thomas Browne: Texte Inédit de la Copie Manuscrite, au 
Collége de Pembroke, Oxford; ed. JEAN-JACQUES DENONAIN 
(Publications de la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger XXXVI). Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1958, 107p (700 francs (paper): 
—This, the third edition of Religio Medici prepared by M 
Denonain, Professor of English at the University of Algiers, is 
a new & important contribution, complementary to, but distinct 
from, his critical edition (1953) & the editio minor based on it, 
both published by Cambridge University Press. 

The Pembroke College MS of Religio Medici has long been 
mentioned by scholars, but it was dismissed as a mere truncated 
copy or damned as not worth the paper it was written on, or at 
best subjected to superficial & incomplete collation. Denonain’s 
discovery that it is an early draft, a transcription of Browne’s 
original, therefore stands out as an important demonstration 
that a scholar should never rely on the judgments of his prede- 
cessors without carefully checking them. The validity of his 
own conclusions is amply demonstrated & reasoned, a major 
point being that 165 of the textual rectifications introduced by 
Browne in 1643 when he corrected the pirated edition, are 
simple restitutions of the readings in the early MS. Strong evi- 
dence is presented for dating it anterior to all extant versions, 
as a copy of the primitive draft composed by Browne in 1634 & 
early 1635—that is, when he had just come back from 3 years 
of study on the Continent, still strongly under the influence of 
European thought. 

There are no profound changes between Browne's ideas as 
expressed in 1634-5 & in the revised printed text of 1643, but 
there are some significant differences which Denonain under- 
lines: the primitive version is more spontaneous, more imme- 
diate, less revised, more personal; for example, it was addressed 
to “my friend,” but the later reader is the vaguer “my friends.” 
On the other hand there is some softening of strong positions on 
controversial points—evidence of a growth in discretion & 
cautiousness. But in general, the tone of the Pembroke MS is 
more familiar, more direct, less rigid, & less reserved. For 
example, “a box of the ear” inflicted by a judge upon a mur- 
derer becomes in the final version “a fine.” 

In short, the Pembroke MS gives a new departure for inter- 
preting Browne both as a man & as an author. It enriches the 
study of a work which is not only permanently valuable as a 
revelation of humanity but is also a precious testimony of the 
evolution of learned thought in 17C Europe. 

Denonain’s perceptive introduction in French is followed by 
the Pembroke text in English, with textual & critical notes. 

(In our next issue we shall review Denonain’s LA PER- 
SONNALITE DE SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 1959, also published 
by Presses Universitaires de France, 108 Blvd Saint-Germain, 
Paris, 950 francs. We mention it here so that both books may be 
ordered at once.) 

(8) BURTON. R.H.Bowers “Heraclitus & Democritus in 
Elizabethan England” Southern Folklore Quart. 22:3(Sep58)139- 
43:—The legend of the weeping & laughing philosophers was 
well established in Juvenalian Rome, appears in Roger Bacon’s 
Opus Majus; the Ist literary reference to it in English literature 
is in the anon. Book of the Fair Gentlewoman Lady Fortune; 
the legend became well known in the late 16C. 

(9) “Thomas CAREW: Son of Ben or Son of Spenser?” by 
Francis G. Schoff. Discourse: A Review of the Liberal Arts, I:1 
(Jan58)8-24:—Son of Spenser, an Elizabethan & Petrarchan, 
but indebted to Donne & Jonson for clarity, scope, terseness. 

(10) (Thos. CHALLONER?), The Strange Finding out of 
Moses his Tombe. Oxford: Blackwell, repr. for Luttrell Soc. 18; 
34p, 30s:—Published under the Protectorate, this story tells how 
goatherds found Moses’ tomb & Jesuits tried to steal it. 

(11) RICHARD CRASHAW: A STUDY IN STYLE & PO- 
ETIC DEVELOPMENT, by Ruth C. Wallerstein. Univ. of Wis- 
consin Press, 1959. 160p, $1.25 (paper):—First printed in 1935 
in U. of Wisconsin Studies in La & Lit, this study, here repro- 
duced without change, was, as Helen C. White points out in a 
judicious tribute to the late Professor Wallerstein, “in the 
forefront, if not ahead, of the critical advance in what was then 
a very active field of scholarly investigation & reappraisal.” It 
is marked by “a sensitive & imaginative reconstruction of 
Crashaw’s inner life & an informed & discriminating survey of 
the rhetorical theories that inspired the major influences, Eng- 
lish & Continental, on his growth as an artist.” Beyond that we 
need say little here, for the book has an established reputation 
& has not bten superseded; but since it has long been out of 
print, perhaps it is well to remind readers that it covers the 
poet’s life & inner growth, his school work (Latin epigrams & 
the pattern of the rhetorics), the translations—in many ways 
its finest chapter; emblem & impresa, the maturing of Crashaw’s 
imagery; style & spirit fused. ; 

(12) “CRASHAW’s God: Maxime in minimis mirandus” 
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paper delivered by G. W. Williams (Duke):—C finds God both 
infinite & infinitesimal. He sees His unrestricted power naturally 
in vast space but specically also in very small objects. Widow’s 
mites, drops of baptismal water & sacrificial blood, a few loaves, 
all contain His boundless abundance. The concept is extended 
to include the effortless whisper of blessing & the miraculous 
Nothing which embraces God’s immensity. 

(13) “The Mystery of The Cruell Warre” by C. J. Stratman, 
N&Q 6(Mar59)140-2:—The “Tragedy” so titled is not a play 
but an anti-Cavalier dialogue. 

(14) THE SELECTED POEMS OF GEORGE DANIEL OF 
BESWICK 1616-1658, edited by THOMAS B. STROUP. Lexing- 
ton: Univ. of Kentucky Press, 1959, 232p, $5.50:—The mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease in the 18C continued a 17C 
tradition set by writers like Drummond of Hawthornden & the 
little-known George Daniel. The only previous edition of the 
latter was Grosart’s in 1878, which was allegedly limited to 100 
copies, though Grosart usually managed to eke out his limited 
editions tacitly with extra copies. Except for a DNB life & 3 
notices on allusions to Shakespeare, Daniel seems to have es- 
caped the eyes of critics & historians. Though a minor poet, he 
deserves attention & Stroup’s selection of his best poems & 
those which reveal his scope is welcome. Daniel even managed 
to escape the vigilant eye of Maren-Sofie Rostvig, but he be- 
longs in her The Happy Man, Studies in the Metamorphoses of 
a Classical Ideal, 1600-1700, for he was a would-be Horace, con- 
tent in his rural seat, untempted by the unquiet splendor of 
court & city, though he claimed to be a “son of Ben” & imitated 
Jonson frequently. Indeed, it is hard to attach him to any one 
17C poetic school, for he was an eclectic, an echoer of other 
men’s poems, a dabbler in life & verse, & also a bit eccentric if 
one may judge by 2 of the four self-portraits reproduced in the 
volume: one shows him moon-faced, moustached, with a stream 
of Porphyra-like hair flopping over his shoulders as he sits 
beneath a tree in what looks like a white nightgown under a 
flowing toga—pulled up to reveal a trim thigh—the whole being 
labelled “Daniel in Horatian Costume.” The rock before him 
bearing pen, ink, and book is replaced in the other eccentric 
self-portrait by a table, similarly equipped, behind which are 
tome-crammed bookshelves indicating a study. The shako-sur- 
mounted, pop-eyed face below is this time fringed with an 
enormous beard which loses itself in a fur-covered leather 
_ jacket from which a delicate white hand extends with fingers 
spaced as if the figure were about to extend it for a secret- 
society handshake. The ensemble is labelled “Daniel in Beard.” 

Here then is a man who likes to strike attitudes & to take 
up poses; and his poems likewise are for the most part written 
from behind masks, though the 17 which treat painting, & the 
frequent indications of a love of hawking seem to reveal the 
real author. He pays a good deal of attention to landscape, even 
more to what might loosely be called philosophy—mutability, 
chain of being, the new science, etc. 

Stroup’s introduction & footnotes illuminate a great deal but 
show few signs of thorough analysis of the texts. It is surpris- 
ing to be told that a poem published before the Puritan Revolu- 
tion & the establishment of the Commonwealth in 1649—The 
Genius of this Great & Glorious Isle, 1637—defends Charles I 
against the rise of the commonwealth. Obvious names used in 
the poems (e.g. Bartas & Bellay) are footnoted, but names of 
minor poets like Rutter & Allen, that need explanation are 
passed over the first time that they occur (p. 14) only to be 
explained later. Some notes not very cogently put down what- 
ever pops first into Stroup’s mind: thus Cuckooe brings “Cf 
Milton’s sonnet.” Many of the notes are keyed below even 
freshman understanding: thus the Turtle is “the dove, of 
course,” and fond is “foolish,” & even Apollo is explained. “Old 
Democritus” is justifiably identified as the laughing philosopher, 
but Stroup fails to note what is far more important, the refer- 
ence to “Our moderne .. . Democritus,” which is surely an allu- 
sion to Robert Burton. 


Most of the poems on “scattered fancies” approach the nature 
of versified slight essays. “The Userper” begins well (“I saw 
the World; and wondered at the Sight” but descends character- 
istically into prosaic didacticism to the effect that if parts must 
advance the whole, then the part which least advances it is the 
most irrational; hence that part of the universe called man 
cannot boast of reason. 


The poems, though not profound, are important in the his- 
tory of ideas & taste. There are 8 short odes, light in tone, on 
Platonic Love: the first, delightfully titled “To Cinthia, Coying 
It,” & the next two express the Platonic relationship in a man- 
ner which seems deliberately unconvincing; the next “To the 
Platonicke Pretender” exposes the hypocrite who “in Platonicke 
Love ...can do not more / With yielding Females, then in Lust 
before.” Then comes the “Pure Platonicke” expressing the dic- 
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trine with real sympathy, followed by the “Court-Platonicke” 
which exposes those who use the concept for seduction: “the 
Act alone can Seale / Mutuall Joyes.” The “Anti-Platonicke” in 
Cavalier manner expounds a naturalistic philosophy: “In the 
free, and Common way, / I would all my heats allay.” “Women 
are noe longer Chast / Then untempted; they would tast / Men, 
with Equall Heat, and Hast.” And the sequence ends with 8 lines 
“To the Sweet Feminine Platonicks,” asserting that such love 
is a mere dream, a mere show, without the reality of fair women. 

Since Daniel read widely, his poems contain many important 


- literary allusions. One is written to the reader of “Pseudodoxia 


Epidemika” by Browne, “who hath manie waies, / Oblig’d the 
world, in Eyther.” The book is recommended for the reader who 
wants “to trifle out” his time, “seeme wittye,” or be able “to 
discourse of things unknowne.” The style is neat: “Fall gladlie 
to; nor let the Hard words fright yee.” Religio Medici gets a 76- 
line poem as a fine “Piece of Ingenuitie,” “The livelie Image of 
a freeborne mind” which speaks “in a Stile soe Cleare, a Sence 
soe full, I hardlie know an Equall.” It is so great that Daniel 
can “more securelie sitt / Under the Penthouse of anothers 
witt.” Indeed, there is a great deal on wit in the volume: Beau- 
mont & Fletcher “revived have / Witts Barke”; “Mother witt / 
Was still their Charter.” However, Daniel shows more enthusi- 
asm than criticism: his poem on Herbert’s Temple says little 
more than “Hee the utmost Fame / Has gain’d,” though its last 
line interestingly puts him into a wider European framework, 
for Herbert is “Horace in voice; and Casimire in winge.” And 
there is some good advice on explicating: “if you passe a Due / 
Censure on Writers, ayme at judging well; / Weigh everie word, 
and everie Sillable; / And though you read em twice, and some- 
thing find / To strike your Fancie, thinke there is behind / An- 
other Sence, worth all that you have knowne.” 

These quotations show how Daniel inclines to natural speech 
rhythms. They are consonant with his favorite role, “Give me 
the Sober Muse and Simple Thought, / . . . Expect noe fine 
Thing here, noe gaudie knacke.” Nevertheless, he shows an 
extraordinary mastery of stanzaic forms & is not always one 
whose temples are bound not in bay “But humble Hay.” “There 
is noe Day soe Sad, noe night soe Dull, / But I can meet / Ten 
miriads of wonder.” “Slip on, Sad Infants, of a groneing Time, / 
Till all your Sand be Spent.” Of Donne he says, “all wit did so 
emprove. / "Twas flamed in him, "Twas but warm upon / His 
Embers; He was more; & yet is Donne.” Sometimes Daniel rises 
to masculine force; for example, when he writes of Queen Mary 
“who did love to Dine / On woodcocke Christians, roasted for 
the nonce / With Gutts and All,” or of Henry VIII, “bugbeare 
Harrie whose imperious breath / Was Law enough—Oh the fine 
Dagger sheath! / And Codpeice of that King!—Let Nero rise / 
Justified in his strange Impieties.” “Witt,” says Daniel “is 
growne, of Late, / Like the Trunke-hose, laught at, and out of 
Date;” therefore, he cries, “Scoure of the Rust; and set an Edge 
on Witt. / Let each Line sparkle Courage; till wee Sitt / Con- 
stellated with Caesar, in our owne, / Or others Flatterie. 

Daniel talks of himself more often and more directly than 
most other 17C poets, often boringly, as in his many poems 
which say that times are rotten or that I am not inspired today; 
but in the main his verse sustains well and his self-revelation 
is Montaignelike: “Phlegme, my Complexion, here has plunged 
me in / A quick-sand, to disorder the Designe / Of my first 
Thoughts; and all that I have said / is but a Ramble, from a 
Running head.” So he deprecates himself, but in practice he 
shows proficiency in many genres & his work is significant in 
many fields. We may be grateful to Professor Stroup for mak- 
ing Daniel readily available & for pointing up his values. 

(15) “DAVENANT & PLATONIC LOVE,” a paper delivered 
by Albert S. Johnston, Jr., Florence State College:—D allowed 
the superficial triumph of Chaste Love in his Temple of Love, 
1635, not only because such transcendence was in the courtly 
tradition of masques; in The Platonic Lovers, 1635, he was again 
comically satiric toward this contemporary court fad but uti- 
lized the theme as a vehicle for surprisingly good poetry. _ 

(16) “John DONNE’s Holy Sonnets & the Anglican Doctrine 
of Contrition” by Douglas L. Peterson, SP 56(July59) 504-18: 
Accepts Gardner’s rearrangement of the Sonnets but disagrees 
with her classification into groupings according to theme; rather, 
the entire group is unified about the subject of contrition. 

(17) “DONNE’s ‘Love’s Diet,’ 20-24,” by John V. Hagopian. 
Expl. 17:1(Oct58)5:—Grierson rejects “if that” (1635 ed) & pre- 
fers “And that that favour made him fat” (1633) but explains 
the first “that” as meaning “when”—an interpretation which 
has no grammatical sanction; the first “that” introduces the 
clause, the 2nd refers to “favour.” 

(18) “DONNE’s First Anniversary of Wisdom’s Death” a 
paper delivered by Francis Manley, Johns Hopkins:—The Ist 
45 lines epitomize the major symbolic process of the poem & 


are a key to understanding it. D first collapses present into past 
by juxtaposing E. Drury’s death with the results of original sin 
& by forcing an emotional if not a logical identity: a woman 
who in her abstract femininity is the imagistic realization of 
the lost completeness of man’s soul. Lines 25-42 explain that 
juxtaposition by identifying the resultant symbol & the tradi- 
tion from which it emerges. D’s symbolic Shee is wisdom, 
sapientia creata, an eternal women who in the mind & heart of 
man is the knowledge, awareness & presence of God. 

(19) D.G.Allen “Love in a Grave” MLN 74(1959)485-6:— 
Classical precedents for Donne’s use of the idea. 

(20) W.A.Murray, “What was the Soul of the Apple?” RES 
10(1959) 141-55:—The Metempsychosis is DONNE on the sub- 
ject of PL, an embryo Fall-poem, in which he characteristically 
finds his symbols in the attempt of Philo Judaeus to allegorize 
the story of Genesis: the “soul of the apple” is the power of 
moral choice. Poem itself resulted from D’s reactions to his own 
dilemma in Aug. 1601: marry or not? 

(21) “DONNE: An Early 19C Estimate” by J. Pafford, N&Q 
6:3(Mar59)131-2:—Poem cited 1814 as Donne source was prob- 
ably based on D; D “deservedly forgotten.” 

(22) Wm. H. Marshall “Elizabeth Drury & the Heathens” 
N&Q 5:12(Dec58)533-4:—DONNE embodies in E.D. man’s su- 
perior prefall powers & man redeemed; she knows God intui- 
tively like prelapsarian man; heathens know only fragments of 
Him (hence polytheism); fallen man knows Him only through 
reason. 

(23) G.Cross “Another DONNE Allusion” N&Q 5(Dec58)532- 
nee “Blasted with sighs, and almost drown’d in 
ears.” 

(24) H.M.Richmond “DONNE & Ronsard” N&Q 5(Dec58) 
534-6:—D’s Holy Sonnet 13, “Negative Love” & “Canonization” 
show influence of tradition if compared with Ronsard poems. 

(25) Wm.H.Marshall “A Possible Interpretation of DONNE’s 
The Second Anniversary 33-36” N&Q 5(Dec58)540-1:—In sug- 
gesting that poems would result from the union of the Muse & 
the oe girl, D may suggest legitimacy for them—her father’s 
approval. 

(26) JOHN DONNE, DEVOTIONS UPON EMERGENT OC- 
CASIONS together with DEATH’S DUEL. Univ. of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor Paperbacks, 1959, 190p, $1.65:—This welcome 
volume contains Walton’s Life, the Devotions, & the Duel, but 
no introduction & no footnotes other than the biblical refer- 
ences of the original. Since the book will appeal to the general 
public of Donne-enthusiasts & will be used as a textbook, this 
absence of explanatory matter is regrettable, particularly since 
it could have been easily supplied. Certainly something to 
mitigate Walton’s one-sided approach, to expound the nature of 
meditation literature, & to reveal the relationship of the sermon 
to Donne’s life and thought would be helpful to almost every- 
one who buys the book; nevertheless, it is good to have Donne’s 
prose cheaply available. 

(27) STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE DRAMA 
IN MEMORY OF KARL JULIUS HOLZKNECHT, ed. Josephine 
W. Bennett, Oscar Cargill, Vernon Hall, Jr. New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York, 1959, 396p, $6:—‘“Chan- 
celour of my Exchequer,” wrote James I, “I will have Mr. Casau- 
bon paid before me, my wife, and my barnes.” This quotation 
should win that monarch the sympathy of modern scholars; 
indeed, he was an author, a begetter of books, & a willing 
patron. He was also a lover of peace, & this side of him is cen- 
tral in Rhodes Dunlap’s article “James I, Bacon, Middleton, & 
the Making of The Peace-Maker” in this festschrift. The pam- 
phlet named in the title was once credited to the King because 
he gave it conspicuous patronage, but it was actually by Thomas 
Middleton—except for Dunlap’s new discovery, that Middleton 
incorporated into it a section on dueling from a work by Bacon 
issued four years earlier, sometimes adding adjectival or other 
elegance to Bacon’s firm clear prose. 

Dunlap’s sleuthing finds a parallel in Mark Eccles’ “Anthony 
Munday” which straightens out his vital statistics. And Alfred 
Harbage too takes the detective’s approach, exploring “The 
Mystery of Perkin Warbeck”: why did Ford stray so far in it 
from his practice in other plays? For that matter, why is East- 
ward Hoe different from any other play by Jonson or Chapman 
or Marston? Why would a poem by Eliot AND Housman be 
different from their individual ones. All of which leads to a 
consideration of Perkin Warbeck as a Dekker-Ford product. 


In “Heywood’s Sources for the Main Plot of A Woman Killed 
with Kindness,” Waldo F. McNeir tracks down clues & leads to 
a judgment that the play was not affected by Painter-purveyed 
treatments of adultery & revenge in Italian novelle but that a 
story told by Gascoigne & improved by Greene was Heywood’s 
essential source. 

L. J. Mills shows the need for a thorough study of Acting in 
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University Comedy in 17C England. Samuel Schoenbaum’s 
analysis of A Chaste Maid in Cheapside demonstrates why it is 
a masterpiece & why, after writing it, Middleton directed his 
talents in another direction. Frederick W. Sternfeld in “Song in 
Jonson’s Comedy: A Gloss on Volpone” treats musical-metrical 
relationships & contrasts between the Catullan Vivamus mea 
Lesbia & translations of it by Jonson, Campion, etc. “In Catul- 
lus’ lyric we sense passion; in Campion we are moved by the 
poet’s gentle nobility.” But the dramatic situation required an- 
other note from Jonson, who therefore “tempered the aristo- 
ae & Roman strains with elements of the traditional English 
yric.” 

“Clarendon & Ben Jonson as Witnesses for the Earl of Pem- 
broke’s Character” is a brilliant piece of sleuthing by Dick 
Taylor Jr. He convincingly discredits Clarendon’s description 
of William Herbert, 3rd Earl of Pembroke (Shakespeare’s pa- 
tron) as lecherous though admitting his youthful affair with 
that undark lady Mary Fitton, a grey-eyed blonde. It would 
seem that senile Clarendon confused the third earl with his 
brother Philip. 


Festschrifts are the reviewers’ despair, for the effect given in 
a review is almost inevitably that of a series of cars glimpsed 
as a train zipped past. This particular train consists of 23 parts, 
all well loaded. We have opened the door into the 17C section 
& can only mention others: Matthew Black on “Enter Citi- 
zens”; Fredson Bowers on Hamlet’s death; Hardin Craig on re- 
revised Elizabethan Quartos; Vernon Hall Jr. on the lack of 
political bias in Julius Caesar. Richard C. Harrier’s brilliant 
essay on “Troilus Divided” is followed by S. F. Johnson on early 
Elizabethan tragic heroes, Donald J. McGinn on “A Quip from 
Tom Nashe,” T. M. Pearce, “Evidence for Dating Marlowe’s 
Tragedy of Dido,” George Reynolds on Mucedorus & its popu- 
larity, Irving Ribner on R. & J., and Elkin Calhoun Wilson’s 
“Falstaff—Clown and Man,” where the author dissects “not to 
murder but to understand.” 


This volume of superior scholarship is a fitting tribute to the 
late head of New York University’s Graduate English Depart- 
ment. Karl Holzknecht would be proud of it & made happy by 
Oscar Cargill’s warm prefatory account of him as a dedicated 
man, a “teacher & disciple of truth.” 


(28) Samuel Schoenbaum, ed. OPPORTUNITIES FOR RE- 
SEARCH IN RENAISSANCE DRAMA (Report of Conference 5 
—_of the 1958 MLA Meeting). Gratis from Prof. Schoenbaum, Eng- 
lish Dept., Northwestern Univ., 47 mimeographed pages:—Of 
17C interest in the text of Schoenbaum’s paper “English Drama, 
1565-1642: Some Problems for Research,” which covers too 
much ground to be abstracted here. Also Oscar M. Villarejo, 
“Lope de Vega & the Jacobean Drama: A Note on Points of 
Contact.” Villarejo shows that opportunities for research in this 
area are highly promising but involve close knowledge of a 
reasonable number of Lope’s surviving 450 plays. He illustrates 
with his findings of probable contacts between Lope and 
Fletcher & Massinger. A “Second Supplement” of works in prog- 
gress is included (pp. 24-28), which gives details about editions 
being prepared of Giles & Phineas Fletcher, Massinger, Chap- 
man’s plays, & Middleton’s dramas; also works on The Staging 
of Plays at the Rose Theater; A Bibliography of the History & 
Theory of Tragedy from Aristotle to the present; & Microcosmic 
Characteristics of Elizabethan Plays. Univ. of Chicago Press is 
planning a series which includes the works of Dekker, the 
earlier plays of Middleton, Dryden (ed. Fredson Bowers), and 
Jonson (ed. Bentley). A Checklist of Plays, Masks, etc. 1555- 
1642, for prospective editors is also included; and a list of plays, 
etc. not edited since 1900. Schoenbaum & his collaborators are 
to be congratulated on this able work. 


(23) DRAMA: DRYDEN, LEE, CONGREVE, SOUTHERNE. 
Robert Gale Noyes, The Neglected Muse: Restoration and Eight- 
eenth-Century Tragedy in the Novel (1740-1780). Providence 
R.I., 1958, 200p, $4:—Novels of ideas began to be written almost 
as soon as the genre was born, and in them authors and their 
characters discussed dramatic theory, the problems of the uni- 
ties, poetic justice, and the relative merits of French and Eng- 
lish techniques. They continued the Collier controversy & sought 
to define the nature of comedy and humors; and they provided 
realistic detail about theaters & audiences, actors & acting. Since 
readers were more likely to be most interested in familiar plays, 
the bulk of this “fictional” criticism of repertory is concerned 
with the most famous dramas of earlier times. As a result, more 
than half of this volume is devoted to Dryden, Lee, Congreve, 
Southerne, and Rowe. “Since the passages of criticism are in- 
formal, fresh, animated, and often dramatic, in a manner un- 
known to the professional critic & reviewer,” Noyes has opened 
up an unexplored area in the history of taste, criticism, & 
drama. (Because of the limits of SCN’s field we omit to treat 
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the light thrown on the novel itself & neglect the three sections 
Domestic, & Pseudo-Romantic Tragedy in the 


The preceding paragraph is largely based on Noyes’ first 
chapter, which is so big with promise that some of the passages 
quoted in the following sections on “Restoration Heroics” & 
“Pathos & Sentiment” are a little disappointing: we need no 
fictional Sir George to tell us that Almanzor was a copy of 
La Calprenéde’s Artaban, nor a Mrs Frankley to tell us that 
oversusceptibility to feeling may reduce a spectator to tears & 
thus to ridiculousness at a play. Nor is it illuminating to learn 
that a reading of All for Love induced Miss Welford to elope 
with an actor or that Mrs Slipslop, after her advances had been 
repulsed by the chaste Joseph, gave Fanny a look “not unlike 
that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in the play.” Indeed, some 
of the “animated” criticism falls rather flat; for example when 
a prizefighter, a linendraper, and a mercer produce such gems 
as the following: “Garrick’s a fine Fellow; . . . there’s playing 
for you.” “Nay, I remember Betterton; there was playing .. .” 

Fortunately, “fictional” criticism often hits a more signifi- 
cant level. Thus the poetic styles of eneene and Dryden 
are intelligently compared in the anonymous Love in High Life: 
In Dryden’s picture “there is a milder, freer & more elegant dis- 
play of all the different parts that constitute the whole, which 
are perhaps too closely crowded in Shakespeare.” There are 
some interesting observations on how the morality of Lee’s 
Rival Queens is lost on Convent Garden audiences. And the 
treatment of Otway is especially significant, for he was the 
novelists’ favorite. Indeed, one writer begged off the writing of 
a tragic incident by pleading that “To describe the doleful scene 
requires the pen of an Otway.” Familiarity with his plays was 
held to be a mark of education and elegant accomplishment: 
for example, Peregrine Pickle pygmalionized his beggar maid 
by teaching her to repeat lines from Otway in theatrical ca- 
dence. Charles Grandison’s sister Charlotte seems to have been 
unique amongst fictional characters in disliking The Orphan. 
“What a fool has Otway made of Castalio,” she remarks, “raving 
against the whole Sex, by a commonplace invective on a mere 
temporary disappointment.” She goes on with other strictures, 
but others were of a different view: The Orphan is the most 
frequently quoted play in these novels: characters repeatedly 
convey sentiments by citing lines or tags from it. And Young 
Sugarcane in Johnstone’s The Reverie profits by it to learn how 
to get rid of an entangling alliance. 

One could multiply such examples—indeed, this is exactly 
what Noyes does, grouping, analyzing, & commenting on them 
with a charming erudition which makes even the trivial ones 
significant. The result is an informative volume, delightful to 
read and interesting to remember. 

(24) “DRYDEN’s Absolom & Achitophel, 745-6” by A.E.W. 
Maurer. Expl. 17(May59)56:—Specious must have the positive 
meaning of exceedingly fair. 

(25) “DRYDEN’s Medal & the Baroque in Politics & the 
Arts” by N.Joost. ModernAge III:2(Spr59)148-55:—D’s political 
& religious poems exhibit an ambivalence in purpose, ideas & 
technique. His heroic plays & odes are pure Baroque but he 
wrote modern prose. Rejecting the state of Hobbes & its Baroque 
absolutism, D accepted the supermundane solution of Chris- 
tianity. The Medal expresses his skepticism with conviction 
through Baroque rhetoric. 


(26) “DRYDEN’s Innovations in Critical Vocabulary,” DUJ 
51:3,ns20(Jun59) 114-123, by B.M.H.Strang:—D’s usages often 
predate OED listings; e.g. Critique; belles lettres; he uses turn 
in a sense not purely verbal; he is to be credited with criticism 
& witticism; Strang also treats verve, conduct, design; actual or 
false attributions such as diction, heroine, & machine. Dryden 
introduced into English unity in the ‘Aristotelian’ sense. 

(27) “‘By No Strong Passion Swayed’: A Note on John Dry- 
den’s Aureng-Zebe” by Richard Morton. This appears in a new 
periodical, ENGLISH STUDIES IN AFRICA, ed. A. C. Part- 
ridge, published twice yearly, in March & Sept., by the Univ. of 
Witwatersrand Press, South Africa (10s per annum), in No. 1 
(1958), 59-68:—The dramatic possibilities inherent in the love- 
theme are not neglected; Aureng-Zebe, politically admirable, is 
in his love less than ideal: he goes through a period of tragic 
blindness, to attain true insight & understanding at the end of 
the play. 

(28) “DRYDEN’s Letters,” by R. G. Howarth. ES in A (see 
preceding item), no.2 (1958), 184-94:—The editor of the let- 
ters, Charles E. Ward, is inclined to undervalue & apologize for 
his material, fearing that it will seem dull: these few docu- 
ments possess literary merits (especially naturalness of style) 
& reveal the personality of a man, unassuming, candid, & well- 
disposed toward others, along with an irrepressible humour. 
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(29) GEORGE FARQUHAR, ed. with introd. & notes by 
William Archer. A Mermaid Dramabook. New York: Hill & 
Wang, 1959, 456p, $1.75:—The text is the old Mermaid one, the 
introduction is the old 1906 one, but the essential Farquhar is 
here—The Recruiting Officer, The Beaux’ Stratagem, The Con- 
stant Couple, and The Twin-Rivals—richly to be enjoyed even 
though the new textual critics have not yet established the best 
possible text. ‘ 

(30) FLORIO. The Selected Essays of Montaigne, ed. with 
introd., Lester G. Crocker. The Florio translation with spell- 
ings modernized. Pocket Library 520. N.Y.: Pocket Books, 1959, 
476p, 50c paper:—We need not expatiate on Montaigne’s ubiqui- 
tous significance in 17C literature, particularly in Florio’s very 
English translation. Suffice it to say then that Crocker says the 
necessary in his introduction & says it well & that the modern- 
izing of spelling is judicious. ‘ 

(31) “Joseph GLANVILL, Divine & Scientist, 1636-80,” N&Q 
6(May59)192:—The Glanvill or Glanfield who became rector of 
Wimbish was not the author of Vanity of Dogmatizing, though 
DNB & other works say so. ae 

(32) “The Sequence of the Writings of Fulke GREVILLE, 
Lord Brooke” by G.A.Wilkes. SP 56(July59)489-503:—Internal 
& external evidence indicate the following order of composition: 
Caelica, Mustapha, Alaham, A&C, Treatise of Monarchy, Trea- 
Inquisition, Treatie of Humane Learning, Treatise 
of Religion. 

(33) HERBERT. “The Art of the Particular—A Considera- 
tion of George Herbert’s Revisions,” paper delivered by John 
L. Kimmey, U of SC:—H revised poems to fulfill demands of 
faith, audience, art; he extensively revised church poems to 
make them more responsive to his deeper religious feelings on 
coming to Bemerton in 1630. He used homely detail to appeal 
to yokels. He recast poems for vividness & coherence. Rigorous 
attention to particulars turned vague piety to precise devotion. 

(34) Marchette Chute. TWO GENTLE MEN: THE LIVES OF 
GEORGE HERBERT & ROBERT HERRICK. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1959, 319p, $5:—-Miss Chute somewhat arbitrarily 

ropounds two theses (or are they gimmicks?), that the writ- 
ing of poetry was the chief thing in Herzick’s life, and that the 
“whole” of Herbert’s “orderly life and his intent driving spirit 
had been focussed on one thing only” up to the death of James I 
in 1625, “his desire to serve God. One move had led to another 
with such apparent logic that there had never been any reason 
to turn back, and now he suddenly stood at the end of the 
road”; he “had lost his career”; he had dedicated his life to God 
and was “more distant than ever from his goal.” “It was not 
until his life was formless that form became a vital necessity, 
& it was in writing poetry that he found this sense of order.” 

Since we know extremely little about Herrick’s life except 
that he did write poetry, the thesis that it was the chief thing in 
his existence is at least workable & plausible; however, we 
question the tenability of Chute’s interpretation of Herbert. 

One thing must first be made quite clear: these are excellent 
biographies, well & interestingly written, based carefully on 
wide reading, up-to-date in scholarship; scholars can profit by 
reading them; intelligent readers of all kinds will find them 
fascinatingly informative; & despite what we say below, we 
unhesitatingly recommend the volume. 


What is the evidence for the Chutian thesis that the whole 
of Herbert’s life up to 1625 was focussed on a desire to serve 
God? Some early poems express such a dedication—rather 
conventionally. He studied divinity at Cambridge—and became 
a lecturer in Greek grammar and then in rhetoric. He next de- 
cided to try for the post of Public Orator, and “went after it 
with the single-mindedness that was characteristic of him”—a 
singlemindedness which had not extended to the obvious step 
of entering holy orders. No doubt a Public Orator could serve 
God—according to Miss Chute he “did the work that would 
now be called public relations,” combining “a judicious mixture 
of flattery and gratitude with an alert eye for future favors” 
(all on behalf of the University). Herbert acquitted himself 
well; for example, he produced a letter to the King “so drunk 
with exaltation, so quivering with reverence over the great 
gift” of the monarch’s own book, “so filled with graceful phrases 
and even a judicious academic pun, that the twenty doctors 
clothed in scarlet’ who had received the duplicate copy at 
Oxford, “could hardly have been more effective.” Our library 
at Cambridge, asserted Herbert, is no Bodleian but a single 
book, the King’s. Since such flattery might seem to the unini- 
tiate a departure from single-focussed service of God & a 
blurred focussing on His Cambridge instead, & even on Mam- 
mon, Chute explains later that Herbert saw James I through 
the gentle eyes of their mutual friend Lancelot Andrewes. How- 
ever, he could have seen the monarch through Bacon’s eyes as 
well. Bacon was the University’s Chancellor; so Herbert wrote 


an extravagant eulogy on him. “It is curious,” comments Chute, 
“that Herbert should have been so attracted to Bacon.” 

No doubt Herbert also focussed on God when he wrote 
Musae Responsoriae against the Puritan Melville; moreover, 
such an attack “would be welcome to the ay 

When Herbert became a fellow of Trinity he swore to take 
holy orders within seven years or to give up the fellowship. B 
the end of that period, he “decided to go into government wor 
instead . . . there does not seem to have been any shift in 
Herbert’s fundamental point of view. He still intended to serve 
God. But he now believed that this could be done not only in the 
Church but also in the world outside. The line of demarcation 
between the things of the world and the things of God was not 
as strong in the Renaissance as it later became .. . he had de- 
cided . . . that the office of Public Orator could be ‘joined with 
heaven.’ And now he apparently felt that the same thing could 
be true of a government office, as long as the government was 
that of so Christian a ruler and so dedicated a man of peace as 
King James. . . . The office Herbert wanted was that of Secre- 
tary of State.” Of course he had no “firsthand knowledge of 
Europe” (his mother had prevented him from travelling); but 
the office “was one in which he could work for international 
peace and in which his skill in composing letters could be put 
to good use.” a 

__.What is the chief evidence for this desire for peace? It is a 
bitterly anti-war passage in Herbert’s oration delivered when 
Cambridge welcomed Prince Charles from Spain after the mar- 
riage negotiations with the papist princess had broken down. 
According to Chute, “If George Herbert had been thinking of 
his own future welfare he would not have written this into his 
oration.” If he “had possessed the tact of any normally ambi- 
tious politician he would not have uttered so ardent a plea for 
peace. But Herbert was not ambitious for himself. He was am- 
bitious to be of service.” This is special pleading. James was still 
King & in fair health & was encouraging, patronizing, & re- 
warding pacifist writings—and not above requesting them, de- 
manding insertions of pacifist passages in speeches & publica- 
tions. James may well have asked to have such a passage in- 
cluded. (See Dunlap’s article in Studies in the English Renais- 
sance Drama in Memory of Karl Julius Holzknecht, New York 
Univ. Press, 1959—reviewed in this issue—for examples of such 
influences from James). If the King made such a request, Her- 
bert could only obey. In any case, its inclusion was an obvious 
lever to political promotion. The King knew about the passage 
& commended it in his speech to Parliament soon afterwards. 
Herbert, himself a member of that House, must have been 
gratified that the path to the Secretaryship was opening so 
pleasantly. He asked for six month’s leave from Cambridge. 
Though not in holy orders, he accepted a sinecure, the gift of 
the revenue of a parish church and thus gained increased 
financial security. Prospects looked bright. But the King died, 
and that ended hopes to become Secretary of State. But all was 
not lost: he was still securely Public Orator; by this time he 
had another sinecure; & he was still a member of Parliament. 
We are at a loss to know how Chute can translate this in com- 
plete loss of direction. Her only evidence consists of quotations 
from UNDATED poems on Herbert’s favorite theme: the world 
looked bright; God looked grim; I struggled and chose God; 
how glad I am. On the basis of “Affliction” and “The Collar” 
she states that Herbert “had lost his career,” he had dedicated 
his life to the service of a difficult God and “now knew the 
agony of being more distant than ever from his goal,” “he 
could not shape his life into the clear direction it had once had.” 
“As long as Herbert lived a tidy and limited existence his verse 
was relatively commonplace. .. . It was not until his life was 
formless that form became a vital necessity, & it was in writ- 
ing poetry that he found this sense of order.” 


It is true that some of Herbert’s poems dramatize conflict 
between the religious life and “the way that takes the town,” 
that Herbert occasionally expressed a sense of having no proper 
place in the chain of being, that at least a year AFTER he had 
given up worldly life he could strike the board & momentarily 
rebel against God’s yoke (“The Collar”); but if one thing is 
apparent from his poetry it is that there was no one grand 
crucial conflict but that Herbert fought this kind of battle 
month after month and year after year. Today he would pound 
on the table and rebel and then reply in meek obedience when 
he heard God’s voice. And tomorrow he would fight the same 
battle over again. To translate this series of literarily drama- 
tized rather easily-won divine victories into a complete loss of 
direction after the death of James I is dangerous speculation. 

We do not deny that there were changes in Herbert after 
the death of the King. At long last he was ordained as a dea- 
con; he accepted another sinecure & gave away the income from 
it to build a church despite his mother’s opposition: a man with 
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his “weak body and empty purse” she said, should not under- 
take to build churches. But is Herbert’s standing up to his 
domineering mother to be regarded as loss of direction? Was 
his decision to resign the Oratorship six months after her death 
indicative of a lack of direction or of a simple determination to 
do what he really wanted to do and had wanted to do all these 
years? Magdalen Herbert-Danvers though pious, was a hard- 
headed and ambitious realist, and one cannot but suspect that 
it was her pressure that kept George out of the Church & in 
public affairs. May not one with equal validity conjecture that 
Herbert, increasingly poor in health, tired by the strains of 
public life, endured those strains chiefly because of his mother, 
and that he, a skilled rhetorician, did not fool himself that 
Public Orators and Secretaries of State were quite so God- 
centered as Chute makes out? The accession of Charles I did 
not necessarily block forever a public career; in any case Her- 
bert had his academic position & his sinecures; life could still 
be orderly and tidy. Indeed, there is every appearance that 
Herbert knew what he was doing. He resigned from Cam- 
bridge, went to stay with a brother until his seriously en- 
dangered health was better, picked himself a wife, accepted a 
comfortable benefice; and having enjoyed its revenues and 
duties for 3 months, finally was ordained as a priest. Other 
servants of God, perhaps less practical, put ordination first and 
the job second. : 
Herbert was not the only man of the 17C to prefer quiet 
retirement to the strain of hectic public life. What happened 
seems to be quite clear & simple. With his mother out of the 
way, projects for a political career temporarily restricted, and 
health poor, he decided to give up Oratorship and Parliament 
& to recover his health. He then took a wife, found the security 
of a pleasant benefice, and, to qualify for it, was finally or- 


dained. This looks like commonsense rather than loss of direc- ; 


tion. 

We have spent far too long on this matter of interpretation, 
thus preventing praise for the wealth of information about two 
men who lived in very different fields. A lively history of the 
Herberts, their friends, social status, dreams, & ambitions is 
the chief merit of Part I; a vivid, tolerant, sympathetic picture 
of Herrick & his society is the merit of the second. Chute sees 
them as united in two things: their complete devotion to their 
poetry and their love of peace. : 

(35) BEN JONSON, VOLPONE OR THE FOX, ed. Vincent 
F. Hopper & Gerald B. Lahey, with a note on the staging by 
George L. Hersey, Illustrations by Kritz Kredel. Great Neck, 
N.Y.: Barron’s Educational Series, 1959, 218p, 65c (paper) :— 
This admirable textbook is so attractive & its apparatus of 
notes, pictures of costumes & stage, introductions, synopses, etc. 
are so lucid that anyone, even without other guidance, will be 
able to read its cautiously modernized text with real enjoy- 
ment. 

(36) “An Apocryphal Jonsonian Epigram” N&Q 5(Dec58) 
543-4:—Jonsonian spirit is found in 4 lines on the reception of 
Catiline. 

(37) “JONSON’s ‘To John Donne’,” by F.W.Combellack. 
Expl. 17(Oct58)6:— Wit in line 3 is referred to in knowing 5, 
which 6, & it 7. 

(38) LOVELACE. George Fenwick Jones, “Lov’d I not 
Honour More: The Durability of a Literary Motif,’ CL 11(59) 
131-43:—Writing in the tradition of the warriors choice be- 
tween love & action (discussed at length), L uses “honor” in 
the older sense of reputation or good name, not noble sentiment. 

(39) “LIBERTINE Anti-Feminism & the Classical Tradi- 
tion,” paper by James E. Wellington, U. of Miami:—The poet’s 
malicious warning a lady of her impending loss of youth & 
beauty is commonly regarded as a revolt against Petrarchism, 
but is a commonplace of Greek & Roman lyric, imitated by 
Renaissance poets. 

(40) “Notes on MARVELL’s To his Coy Mistress’,” N&Q 
5(Dec58)521, by Dennis Davison. Similar lines in 17C poetry. 

(41) “Roland Watkins & Andrew MARVELL” N&Q 5(Dec 
58)531-2:—W’s Flama Sine Fumo or Poems without Fictions, 
1662, probably influenced structure & imagery of Marvell poems; 
if so they were composed after 1662. 

(41B) MARVELL. In BNYPL 62(Nov58)551-70, George de 
F. Lord argued for the addition of the 2nd & 3rd “Advices to a 
Painter” to the Marvell canon. (They were published under 
the name of John Denham in 1667.) In BNYPL 63(May & June 
59)223-36 & 292-308, Ephrim G. Fogel attacked the attribution 
with reasons too complex to summarize here; Lord replied in 
the July 1959 issue, 355-66. 


(42) SONGS & DANCES FOR THE STUART MASQUE: 
AN EDITION OF 63 ITEMS OF MUSIC FOR THE ENGLISH 
COURT MASQUE FROM 1604 TO 1641. With an Introductory 
Essay by ANDREW J. SABOL. Providence, R.I.: Brown Univ. 


Press, 1959, 186 large pages photo-offset from typescript (in- 
cluding 139 pp of music & an illustration of “Dress of the 
Knights Masquers at Lord Hay’s Marriage”), paper-bound, 
$4:—“This edition of contemporary music for the Stuart masque 
comprises the bulk of extant vocal music & a representative 
selection of dance tunes for the genre at the height of its devel- 
opment in the early decades of the 17C. It provides a means 
of recreating the songs, ranging from popular catches & ballad 
tunes to elaborate choruses & sophisticated ayres; it evokes 
through the dance music some of the atmosphere of the spec- 
tacular dances of masquers & antimasquers; & it demonstrates 
the contribution of music to a form of entertainment whose 
success depended upon the effective integration of the art of 
poets, musicians, dancers, & scenic designers.” Vocal items for 
18 of the 52 masques listed in the appendix are included, & 
happily they represent the work of all the principal masque 
composers. Several of them are reproduced for the first time. 
The settings have been scrupulously confined to contemporary 
ones & to the music of masques proper. Transcriptions have 
been standardized in accordance with modern notational rules, 
bar lines being added or rearranged. Simple lute-like realiza- 
tions are given where only an unfigured bass appeared with the 
vocal part; & lute tablatures have been transcribed for a key- 
board instrument. Old spelling has been retained only when 
required by the music. The result is a practical, soundly based, 
usable edition whose contents show that when Jonson & Inigo 
Jones argued whether poetry or staging constituted the “soul” 
of the masque, each was overestimating the importance of his 
contribution. 

_ The introductory essay is so clear, compact, & judicious that 
it should be required reading for every course in 17C drama & 
theatre—& in any course including COMUS. In rapid but suf- 
ficient compass Sabol surveys structure (properly choreogra- 
phic rather than literary), the rise & features of the anti- 
masque, dances in their i ite variety, variations in mood, 
double rhythm, the bizarre, professional & amateur actors, the 
functions of pantomime artists, the revels, eye-witness ac- 
counts, the nature & instruments of the orchestra, tonal color, 
singers, accounts, the contribution of Henry Lawes (though 
considered primarily instrumental, his talents are well dis- 
played in vocal music), Campion (more articulated in his 
libretti_about the use of music than most other masque writ- 
ters), Ferrabosco (declamatory vocal line; grandeur intended 
for virtuosi), Jonson, Lanier, Coperario, Milton, Davenant, etc.— 
not to speak of detailed comments & analyses of particular 
dances & songs. Some interesting conclusions are reached: that 
the masque form was no mere stepping-stone to opera but an 
independent art form in its own right which served a distinct 
social purpose; that the aim of the masque—dancing—depended 
on the too easily forgotten element of specific time & place; 
that Jonson & Campion are not necessarily better masque writ- 
ers than Davenant & Milton. “Masques perhaps should not be 
evaluated solely for their literary merit, or for their music, or 
even their scenic designs or dancing, but rather on the inte- 
gration of all these elements.” And, finally, it should be re- 
membered that masques were not static in form or rigidly writ- 
ten to a set formula, but were of several different types: dif- 
ferences of tonal range affected their music; and they varied 
from the serious & grand to the sprightly, the satiric, the 
imaginative, & even the salacious. 

A bibliographical note, an appended list of masques 1604- 
41, & notes further augment the central content of the volume, 
63 pieces of vocal & dance music which include 11 by Ferra 
bosco, 2 by Lanier, 9 by H.&kW.Lawes, & 25 by Anonymous. 


(43) THE REVIVAL OF METAPHYSICAL POETRY: THE 
HISTORY OF A STYLE, 1800 TO THE PRESENT, by JOSEPH 
E. DUNCAN. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1959, 236p, 
$4.50:—Duncan goes far beyond pounding stay-dead spikes 
through the vampire heart of a fallacy—the absurd notion that 
the 19C ignored Donne & that the 20C discovered him. The re- 
vival is treated as having begun almost imperceptibly in the 
early 19C, after which it increased in vigor & importance & 
flourished in the 20C, marked always by continuity & variety. 
But Duncan goes beyond it & the range promised by his title, 
& begins with a most illuminating chapter on early conceptions 
of metaphysical poetry—no easy task, for it amounts to figur- 
ing out what men of the 17C would have thought about the 
group now labelled “Metaphysical” if they had thought of them 
as a group or movement with some common characteristics. 
After surveying wit, logic, rhetoric, correspondences & other 
relationships, etc., Duncan decides that the 17C would define 
metaphysical poetry as “poetry in which the emotional or in- 
tuitive element is subjected to a highly intellectual considera- 
tion that usually emphasizes rational relationships through the 
use of logical modes of organization, wit, & tenuously logical 
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metaphors that are frequently extended.” Quoted thus, the 
ae is abstractly difficult, but Duncan makes its meaning 
concrete. 

Chapter 2 explores the seeds of the revival after the 18C 
decline: the Romantics liked the apparently personal tone of 
many Metaphysical lyrics & exaggerated their personal signi- 
ficance. Coleridge’s theory of the imagination proved a lasting 
influence on attitudes to the Metaphysicals: from that theo 
I. A. Richards derived his own approach to Donne; Cleant 
Brooks “put Donne & Coleridge together, & got a definition for 
the moderns.” Duncan hastens to comment that Donne would 
have felt undone by such a definition “since he apparently felt he 
was expressing a single significant truth rather than a mass of 
divergent impulses.” Nevertheless, the author is not unsympa- 
thetic to such divergent approaches, one of his main theses 
being that the metaphysical style thrives on new interpreta- 
tions. Most of these interpretations focus on the role of analogy 
& personal expression. “The average 17C reader would have 
taken it for granted that the poet treated a world knit together 
by correspondences & analogies.” Although the average 19C 
reader found many of the metaphysicals’ commonplace assump- 
tions quaint & fantastic, the analogies of metaphysical poetry 
proved useful “for patching & reinforcing an ordered system 
that was called in doubt. Browning & the Catholic group illus- 
trate this tendency. Hopkins & Eliot went the furthest in re- 
possessing a sacramental outlook uniting God, man, nature, & 
history. Edith Sitwell exhibited very much a 17C approach to 
correspondences. Yeats plundered esoteric thought in construct- 
ing his own unifying myth, while Empson . . . came up with the 
most analogies, if not always the most meaningful ones.” 

This quotation gives only an imperfect idea of Duncan’s 
range; with ease & clarity he takes all knowledge as his province 
& makes it fertile: witness, for example, the “L” listings in his 
index: Lamb, Landor, Laud, Leavis, Leishman, Lipsius, Long- 
fellow, Lovelace, Lovett, Lowell, Lucretius. Or note the chapter 
titles: Donne & Browning; the Revival in America; the Catho- 
lic revival & the metaphysicals; Yeats, Donne, and the Meta- 
physicals; etc. 

It is both a merit & a defect of the book that Duncan does 
not dally with problems & niceties. He indulges, for example, in 
the quite amazing statement that “Critics have been in much 
more general agreement about who the principal 17C meta- 
physical poets were than about what metaphysical poetry is.” 
The fact is, of course, that critics have been & still are in deep 
disagreement concerning who the metaphysicals were. J.-J. 
Denonain in Thémes et Formes de la Poésie “Métaphysique” 
devotes most of a chapter to these confusions. Indeed it is 
amazing how many critics quote Samuel Johnson on the poets 
of this movement & forget to remark that he included Ben 
Jonson along with Donne as a chief exponent of “this kind of 
writing.” 

Sancen has made an important contribution to scholarship 
& his book should sell well because of its appeal in many fields: 
contemporary poetry; history of taste; history of criticism; 
aesthetic theory; 17C poetry; the new criticism; quests for 
integration; etc. 

(44) COMPLETE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON: 
Volume II, 1643-1648, edited by ERNEST SIRLUCK. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1959, 854p, $12.50:—General Editor 
Don Wolfe and his editorial board modestly hide the inevitably 
great contribution which they made to this excellent volume 
under a mere listing of their names and the simple acknowledg- 
ment that they “have been anything but perfunctory in the 
performance of their duties, at all stages of the enterprise 
working much harder to bring the volume along than could 
have been expected.” They may be rightly proud of it. 


The central congratulations must, of course, go to volume 
editor Ernest Sirluck (University of Chicago) especially for his 


admirably integrated, efficient, scholarly & interesting Introduc- - 


tion & its original & remarkable analysis of natural law. He 
avoids the loose generalizations, egregious errors, and undi- 
gested clogging together of miscellaneous information which 
marred the Introduction to the previous volume & does not 
hesitate tacitly and at least once overtly to take issue with its 
statements. Though he has avoided its faults, he shares its un- 
doubted merits of broad scope, intelligent insights, & stimulat- 
ing analyses. In brief, it may be said that with this volume the 
Yale Milton has come of age. The editing of the Miltonic works 
which follow leaves very little to be desired. Indeed, the gen- 
eral high level of the volume is so well maintained that it is 
difficult to pick out individual contributions for special praise. 
Lowell W. Coolidge has ably edited Doctrine & Discipline & 
Colasterion & Sirluck’s handling of Areopagitica is BY 
in its discretion. Perhaps ag honors should go to Donald C. 
Dorian’s Of Education, for he not only provides elucidatory 


footnotes & introductory matter comme il faut but with fine 
detective skill relates Milton’s ideas to those expressed in the 
earlier tracts in Volume I Mrs. Turner continue their 
masterly handling of the correspondence with one letter by 
Milton & two addressed to him (which makes the running head- 
line “Letters by Milton” somewhat unhappy). Sirluck adds 
some fascinating appendixes. And Arnold Williams, editor of 
Tetrachordon and The Judgement of Martin Bucer supplies a 
brilliant essay on Milton as Translator. (Many years ago a 
letter from Don M. Wolfe came asking your SCN Editor to cri- 
ticize & comment on Williams’ copy for this volume. It is grati- 
fying to see that not a few of my suggestions made in several 
pages of single-spaced comment, especially an important point 
concerning the date of Martin Bucer, have been utilized. Ruth 
Moh] also devoted days to checking & correcting the same copy. 
Chivalry is not dead, however, for Mr. Wolfe has taken care 
that she, at least, is thanked in the preface to the volume). 

Because of the major importance of the Yale Milton, SCN 
will publish a series of separate reviews of its introduction & 
edited prose works, commencing in this issue with a review of 
Coolidge’s edition of Doctrine & Discipline contributed by Ar- 
thur M. Axelrad of New York University. See item 46, below. 

(45) PARADISE LOST AS “MYTH” by Isabel Gamble Mac- 
Caffrey. Harvard Univ. Press, 1959, $4.50:—Warmly recom- 
mended; to be reviewed in our next. 

(46) THE DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE OF DIVORCE, ed. 
Lowell W. COOLIDGE, pp. 217-356, 776, 781-792, in Complete 
Prose Works of John Milton, Volume II, 1643-1648, ed. Ernest 
Sirluck. Yale Univ. Press, 1959. Reviewed by ARTHUR M. 
AXELRAD, New York University: —At last a 1643 Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce! But not quite, because this original ver- 
sion of Milton’s first divorce tract, one of the most hotly debated 
works of its genre in the seventeenth century, is buried within 
the later, longer, and less interesting (because more eclectic) 
1644 edition. Of course, one can separate the two versions by 
catching each elusive arrowhead and angle bracket used to 
distinguish between the two, but in the effort to do so, one will 
lose the rhetorical logic of Milton’s prose and perhaps even skip 
some lines. While the second edition can be read with a fair 
degree of ease, to read the first requires more care and skill 
than most readers may feel should be demanded of them. The 
procedure adopted is a compromise between scholarship and 
economy, and a readable printing of the 1643 edition, never 
really republished, remains to be available to Miltonists. Even 
with this limitation, though, the Complete Prose Works does 
the tract far greater justice than the Old Columbia edition, with 
its banishment of first edition material to the obscure hinter- 
lands of some back pages. And there are times when there is 
great value in being able to see at a glance what the changes 
were; e.g., Milton’s omission in 1644 of his statement that “by 
[his] owne apprehension of what publick duty each man owes, 
[he] conceive[d him] self exhorted among the rest” (p. 238), 
or his revision of “which grindes” to “crushing” (p. 259), with 
a possible loss of intensity. 

One purpose of a text like this one is to facilitate and inspire 
further scholarship, not to close the door on it by attempting to 
cover all aspects of the work. It is therefore no harsh criticism 
to point out that the earlier edition, being more spontaneous and 
less derivative than that of 1644, deserves careful study as a 
display of Milton’s logistic and rhetorical virtuosity, and that 
no such study of either version is given here. But the bases for 
such scholarship are provided: the texts of the two pamphlets 
are excellent, with full and very useful textual annotations. 
The restraint and tentativeness of the introductory material 
leaves open a rich field for future scholarship; for example, 
there is need for a detailed study of the divorce tracts in their 
relation to the poetry: Milton clearly sees the first marriage as 
a socio-sexual union, so that interpretation of the Fall as a 
loss of chastity becomes impossible when his concept of the 
nature of the original institution is understood. 


The Volume Editor in his Introduction seems somewhat 
over-eager to force dubious relationships between Milton’s first 
marriage and the divorce tracts. Sirluck discovers Milton’s “bit- 
ter . . . disappointment” (p. 138) not only in the prose docu- 
ments but in Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes as well. 
Neither external evidence nor conclusive lines from the litera- 
ture in question is advanced in support of this theory of the 
not merely strong but undying effect on Milton of Mary’s de- 
parture in 1642. To prove a connection between the desertion 
and the tracts defies endeavors; to state such a far-reaching in- 
fluence of the temporary desertion is beyond the bounds of safe 
guessing. Milton was not the only man of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to write on divorce. While it must have been more than 
coincidence that he started writing on the subject at the same 
time that his marital difficulties arose, there is every reason to 


> 
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believe that he was already interested in the topic (as evidenced 
by the Commonplace Book, whose entries on divorce are here 
tied in with the D & D in a very much scattered manner) and 
would have eventually written of it under any circumstances. 
If we can believe the Second Defense, he was early interested 
in the “three species of liberty which are essential to the happi- 
ness of social life—religious, domestic, and civil”; this may be 
only the rationalization of later years, but in view of the lack 
of contrary evidence Milton’s words must either be accepted, 
even with care, or refuted with scholarly weapons. And even 
unassailable proof that Mary was the inciting cause of the 
D & D would be far from evidence of bitterness that endured as 
late as the composition of PL and SA. In his Defense of Himself, 
Milton noted that “{his] health was infirm, [he] was mourning 
the recent loss of two relatives, the light had now utterly van- 
ished from [his] eyes” (these two relatives are identified by 
Masson as Mary and their son John); it is difficult to imagine 
Milton’s mourning the passing of a “fell adversary, his hate or 
shame” or a “mother ... seen in the camp of the enemy, threat- 
ening death and destruction to her husband.” Further, Mary 
returned in 1645, and between then and her death in 1652 she 
bore Milton three daughters and one son. Milton would have to 
belie his clearly stated principles to live in such cordial har- 
mony with a woman who could bring him only shame and dis- 
pleasure, unless he can be regarded as a sensual brute using 
her for procreative purposes while holding her in contempt. 
The case for Milton’s enduring abhorrence, if any existed at any 
time, is not so easily proved. ; : 

The less biographical parts of the introductory material fare 
much better. There is a clear and concise summary of the main 
points of the tracts, with an unusually illuminating analysis of 
the difficult matter of Milton’s primary and secondary laws of 
nature, the acceptance of which is a critical point in his argu- 
ment. Aside from some bold but unsupportable statements, 
such as that “The pamphlet obviously sold fast, since the greatly 
enlarged second edition appeared within six months” the biblio- 
graphical material is useful. (Professor Parker also states that 
“it had a good sale from the start” [Milton’s Contemporary 
Reputation, p. 18], and Masson states that “His tract had been 
rapidly bought” [III, 62], but neither scholar presents evidence 
for this assumption). The Textual Notes include the “burning 
of the 1643 edition, but fail to note the “creatrue” of p. 6 and 
“seuse” (for “sense”) on p. 34, also corrected by Milton (?) for 
the 1644 edition. The section on Spelling and Punctuation 
Changes in 1644 supplies information on variations between the 
earlier and later editions that cannot be shown in the main text. 

With this edition as a readily available textual source, we 
can now look forward to detailed study of Milton’s early theories 
of domestic liberty and his rhetorical techniques in elucidating 


them. 

(47) “MILTON & God’s Curse on the Serpent” by John E. 
Parish. JEGP 58(1959)241-7:—The function of the “ambiguous 
oracle” of PL X.157-82 in leading through suspense to the emo- 
tional climax of the poem. 

(48) MILTON’s Materials for Comus by Edward A. Stephen- 
son. 1941. (Kentucky Microcards, Series A. Mod. Lang. Series. 
Sponsored by South Atlantic MLA. No. 21), 3 cards: 75c to sub- 
scribers, $1.05 to others: Discusses masque genre & the literary 
sources of Comus: Odyssey, Old Wive’s Tale, Jonson’s Pleasure 
Reconciled, Browne’s Inner Temple Masque, Fletcher’s Faithful 
Shepherdess; Spenser-Milton relations. M depended for inspira- 
tion not only on Bible & classics but also on relatively recent 
literature. 

(49) C. E. Kreipe’s Translation of MILTON’s SA (into Ger- 
man); introd. & notes by K. Denner, 1949. (Kentucky Micro- 
cards No. 25—see preceding item; same price):—K’s transla- 
tion, 1926, is preceded by an essay contending that SA is more 
significant as a personal document than as a work of art. D de- 
cides that such emphasis does not lead to true understanding 
of a work of art. 

(50) “Notes on Milton’s Amanuenses” by John T. Shaw- 
cross. JEGP 58(1959)28-c8:—Discusses the elaborately tangled 
problem of who transscribed what & when, especially among the 
sonnets, with possible biographical relevance. 

(51) “The Simplicity of MILTON,” a paper by Allan H. 
Gilbert, Univs. of Oregon & Duke:—M’s liking for simplicity 
appears in the limited plots of all his poems. His presentation 
is objective & direct, without indication of hidden symbolic 
meanings. Much of his Biblical, theological, & classical refer- 
ence is not clear to the present age, but such references are 
usually secondary & ornamental rather than essential. They can 
even be treated as nonsense syllables by readers sensitive to 
the sound of poetry. Learned men who have written on Milton 


have often been so interested in backgrounds that they have 
neglected the work itself. 
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(52) “MILTON’S PL II1.866-70 by A.A.Swidler. Expl. 17:6 
(Mar59)41:—All the basic orthodox ideas about the Trinity find 
their perfect parody in the Satan-Sin-Death threesome in PL. 

(53) “MILTON’s PL I1.226-8” by Robert C. Fox. Expl. 18:1 
(Oct59)4:—Read with Virgil’s Georgics IV.559-66 in mind, 
Belial’s counsel envisages not a life of inertia but one of sensual 
delight in music & poetry. He refuses reconciliation with God 
(“not peace”), preferring the ignoble ease of song & story 
while others are strenuous in deeds. “Even by diabolical stand- 
ards he falls short. 

(54) “MILTON’s Lycidas 15-22” by George O. Marshall. 
Expl. 17:6(Mar59)66:—LUCKY means “having an unstudied or 
unsought felicity” in the unsophisticated manner of the pastoral 


egy. 

(55) MILTON. John M. Steadman, “Adam & the Prophesied 
Redeemer (PL XII.359-623,” SP 56(Ap59)214-25:—Milton’s be- 
lief that Adam received foreknowledge of a future redeemer 
has a long tradition of Moslem & Hebrew as well as of Christian 
authority. 

(56) George W. Whiting, “‘And without Thorn the Rose’ 
PL IV.256,” RES 10(1959)60-62:The line embodies no Italian con- 
ceit but makes a theological comment, backed up by the author- 
ity of St. Basil & St. Ambrose. The thornless rose symbolizes 
man’s sinless prefall state. 


(57) “MILTON among the Nightingales,” paper by John L. 
Lievsay, U. of Tenn.:—On the basis of the ancient Philomela 
legend, medieval folklore, & personal observation, M built up 
for himself in the association with which he gradually sur- 
rounded the nightingale a symbol of some of his most personal- 
ly & intensely felt beliefs. For him the nightingale was not 
merely the sweet solitary singer of night, love, & springtime; it 
was the symbol of his own nae powers & vocation, his sepa- 
rateness, his melancholy, chastity, blindness, his dream of a 
marital happiness which he possibly never knew. 

(58) “PL IX.1079-90” by B.A.Wright. RES 10(1959)62-3:— 
LAST does not mean WORST but has its usual English mean- 
ing, as is evidenced by a passage from De Doctrina I.xii (Bohn 
IV, 263-4. 

(59) “The Continuity of Some Concepts of Hell—Anglo- 
Saxon to Milton” paper by R.T.Workman, Columbia College, 
S.C.:—M’s description of hell reflects AS ideas which need not 
depend on his having read Genesis B. The torment of alternat- 
ing heat & cold as M describes it first appears in AS literature, 
then in a 12C English vision account. A few variations of this 
torment appear in 17C English & Dutch works but M’s account 
differs in detail from theirs & more closely resembles the earlier 
ones. This hot-&-cold section of M’s hell strongly suggests the 
rugged terrain & dangerous monsters of the pagan Teutonic 
Utgard, which also informs the AS concept of hell. 

(60) “MILTON’S Arianism Reconsidered,” by William B. 
Hunter, Jr. Harvard Theol. Rev. 52(1959)9-35:—M was not an 
Arian but a subordinationist; thus his position on the Trinity is 
not really heretical; it resembles the views both of such Church 
Fathers as Tertullian & of his contemporary Cudworth. Subor- 
dinationism was fathered by the Platonist Philo. Milton seems 
to have reached his views because he “Like his Cambridge con- 
temporaries . . . was doing his best to present a theory of the 
Trinity which would harmonize with reason, with a historical 
& respected philosophy, with the utterances of the imitive 
Christian church which have always been held in high respect 
by most Protestants, & with the Bible.” 


(61) THE PORTENT OF MILTON: SOME ASPECTS OF 
HIS GENIUS, by E. H. Visiak. 1958. This book, reviewed in our 
Summer 1958 issue (vol. XVII, item 106) on the basis of its 
publication in Britain, is now being distributed in this country 
by Hillary House, 303 Fourth Ave, New York 10, for $3.00, 
148p. The approach is “impressionist & speculative’—very much 
so. 


(62) “Milton in Venice” by John Arthos (“The Men, Wome 
& Places the Poet Saw”). Michigan Alumnus (Quartecty Re. 
view) 65(8Aug59)341-9:—“We know almost nothing of how he 
— — last ot el in Italy, “part of April & May in 1639.” 
“Bu ere is much one can reconstruct:” if the religiousne 
of the city evaded English travellers, aC tae 
inns provided them with gondolas with which they saw apothe- 
cary’s shops, cages of nightingales, glorious architecture, serious 
handsome men, splendidly-dressed women etc. Arthos quotes 
travellers extensively, surveys friends & probable friends of 
Milton, meetings of the Incogniti, opera, ceremony, etc. 

(63) NEWCASTLE. Jean Gagen, “Honor & Fame in t 
Works of the Duchess of Newcastle.” SP 56(JulyS9)s19-38-— fe 
her concern with honor & fame the Duchess is a child of the 


Renaissance; in her application of the goals to herself & by im- 


its beauty did not. The | 


| 
| 
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ae to women in general she is the mother of modern 
eminism. 
(64) MORLEY’S CANZONETS FOR THREE VOICES, by 
John Earle Uhler. Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1957, 167p. Re- 
viewed by MASON MARTENS, Brooklyn College: —Uhler 
rightly points out that it is worthwhile to preserve these facsi- 
miles of the 3 part books of the 2nd German edition (Rostock, 
1624) of Thomas Morley’s Canzonets or Little Short Songs to 
Three Voyces (lst English ed., 1593; the German is based on 
the English reprint of 1606); but surely a microfilm would have 
sufficed at least until equally rare & far more important music 
— mss, & theoretical treatises which languish in European 
braries had been published. For example, some of Morley’s 
motets have never been published in any form; two appeared 
in print for the first time last year, but others, from the man 
who termed the motet the chiefest form of music, have not been 
published. 

Uhler says very little about the translation & musical adap- 
tation except to remark that they illustrate the kinship in Ger- 
man & English taste, & show that German musicians did not 
always turn to Italy but recognized the English genius for 
transmuting foreign material into superior native products. 
He should also have mentioned the fascinating concrete fact 
which these German editions illustrate: that English musicians 
were resident in Germany & highly influential & respected 
there. The lutenist-composer John Dowland is the most promi- 
nent of these; but men such as William Brade & Thomas Simson 
published much, if not all, of their music in Germany. It must 
have been the influence of these men which led to German edi- 
tions of several volumes of Morley’s works. 

Uhler’s study treats in some detail the relationship of the 
texts & music to Italian models by Felice Anerio & Giovanni 
Gastoldi & summarizes attempts to identify the author(s) of 
the English verses, inclinng to a view that Morley had a hand 
in the English texts or was the sole author. 

Also included is a set of sacred texts which were set to the 
Canzonets shortly after their publication. Uhler says concerning 
these curious texts, printed from a ms at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, that their wording “is accurately printed” for the first 
time; since he mentions no earlier publication the statement is 
unchallengeable. 

(65) “‘Mris Elizabeth Davenant 1624’: Christ Church Ms. 
Mus. 87.” RES, X (1959), 26-43. A detailed description of the 
ms. and its contents (25 songs). 

_(66) THE PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND by 
Elizabeth Burton; illustrated by Felix Kelly. N.Y.: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 1959, 276p, $3.95:—This is a book about “the 
minor matters, the domestic details, the lighter side of daily 
life” in Elizabethan England—cosmetics & perfumes, food & 
drink, ailments & cures; houses, furniture & gardens. Since the 
annals of the poor are limited & not very exciting, focus tends 
to fall on the mansions of the rich, peacock pies, & minor things 
in the lives of the great, but Burton does her best to cover all 
classes & a reader discovers, for example, that the Elizabethans 
had more money than taste & that a tendency to clutter up 
walls, furniture, pots, pans, anything and everything with de- 
signs and figures, decoration & more decoration pervaded all 
ranks, though rural craftsmen often escaped corruption. 

_ The author charmingly gives information about aristocratic 
ajaxes & the privies of the poor, the plenitude of sugar & glass, 
the protein-filled diet, stump beds, the lack of bed-springs, un- 
washed sheets, detachable sleeves, night gowns (not to sleep 
in but to put on when you got up), the Elizabethan invention 
of the stocking-knitting frame, the fantastic hats (married 
women wore them on the street, but not single ones), & the old 
English custom of belching at meals. She gathers her material 
about equally from well-chosen secondary & primary sources, 
but is at her best when she describes Elizabethan things which 
she has seen herself—and she has a keen eye. In a few areas a 
little more information would be useful or interesting: it is 
important for example, to know that Elizabethan & 17C chick- 
ens, cows, sheep, etc. were far smaller in size & much skinnier 
than their modern equivalents. The average man was also in 
those days what we would call undersized. But he was not 
necessarily a glutton. His ability to devour a haunch of mutton, 
two roast capons, etc. all in one meal resulted from the simple 
fact that such a leg had less flesh on it than that on the leg of 
a modern collie, & that a “fat” capon was a pigeon-sized bantam. 

(67) PEMBROKE. William Herbert, 3rd Earl of Pembroke, 
is the subject of various articles by DICK TAYLOR, Jr., of Tu- 
lane Univ.—“THE THIRD EARL OF PEMBROKE AS A PA- 
TRON OF POETRY” Tulane Studies in English 5(1955)41-67:— 
He sponsored almost all the important early 17C poets except 
Drayton. —“The Masque & the Lance: the Earl of Bembroke in 
Jacobean Court Entertainments” Tulane Studs in Eng 8(1958) 


21-53:—P played a prominent & significant part in connection 
with the Jonson-Jones masques & numerous other masques & 
entertainments. —“Clarendon & Ben Jonson as Witnesses for 
. . . Pembroke’s Character”: see review of Studies in English 
Renaissance Drama in this issue. —“The Earl of Pembroke & 
the Youth of Shakespeare’s Sonnets: An Essay in Rehabilita- 
tion,” SP 56(Jan59)26-54:—P was an active, eager, pushing, 
skillful young courtier who in no way resembled the sonnet 
fellow. —A related note by Dick Taylor in ShQ 10(1959) 
121-3 explains why Heminges & Condell dedicated the First 
Folio to Pembroke & his brother the Earl of Montgomery: the 
latter was expected to succeed the former as lord chamberlain. 

(68) Willard M. Wallace, SIR WALTER RALEIGH. Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1959, 348p, $6:—According to the blurb, there 
has been no full-length historical reappraisal of Raleigh based 
on a thorough reexamination of the sources & summing up the 
recent research, in over 20 years—in other words Edward 
Thompson’s book on him (Macmillan, 1935). Nevertheless, Wal- 
lace’s examination of sources does not seem very thorough. 
He seems to have made no effort to go beyond the Calendars 
of State Papers & Reports of the Historical Manuscript Com- 
mission to look at any manuscripts except for a few obvious 
ones in the British Museum; he seems unaware either of the 
sources or the work based on them by Ewen concerning the 
alleged piratical intent of Raleigh’s last voyage; & far from 
summing up other recent research, shows no clear evidence of 
acquaintance with the scholarship of Konetzke, Sandison, Lu- 
ciani, Jacquot, & others, though it is hard to be sure, inasmuch 
as the treatment is more often general than detailed. Certainly 
there is a disturbing paucity of books & articles published since 
1940 listed in the Bibliography; & the works listed are chiefly 
popular ones like Bowen’s Lion & the Throne and Chute’s Ben 
Jonson; & though Strathman’s fine study of Raleigh & Eliza- 
bethan Skepticism is listed, one looks in vain for any real sum- 
mary of its contents. A reader must also wonder about little 
details; for example, Wallace states that Raleigh’s embalmed 
head passed to his son Carew but that its fate thereafter is not 
known; but Thompson, a careful historian, states that it was 
buried with Carew. 

The book presents little that is new, even in int etation. 
However, there are some interesting comments on the trial— 
that “it was grossly unjust in spirit, though not from the point 
of view of law as it operated at that time”: the need for two 
witnesses in treason trials had been repealed under Queen Mary, 
& the rule against hearsay evidence did not appear until the 
end of the 17C. Admittedly the Justices & Commissioners ap- 
pear to have assumed from the first that Raleigh was guilty; 
admittedly Coke bullied & threatened; admittedly the jurors 
were almost certainly intimidated; nevertheless, according to 
the blurb, Wallace points out that although the charges were 
questionable, the trial was legally just. But Wallace also con- 
tends that Raleigh saw that he was fighting for something more 
important than himself, need for a change in the official atti- 
tude, in the letter & spirit of the law toward the accused, in 
the conception of individual dignity & value. After Raleigh’s 
death, changes in law & procedure were ultimately instituted. 
Wallace does not go quite as far as to say post hoc propter hoc, 
however, though he does suggest that if Raleigh had been tried 
in 1690 instead of 1617, he could not have been found guilty. 

(69) Walter J. Ong, S.J.. RAMUS, METHOD, & THE DE- 
CAY OF DIALOGUE. Harvard Univ. Press, 1958. 408p. $10. 
RAMUS & TALON INVENTORY. Harvard Univ. Press, 1958. 
558p. $10. Reviewed by THOMAS R. HART , New York 
University:—These volumes on Peter Ramus (1515-72) & the 
Ramist Movement in the 16th & 17th centuries are first-rate. In 
Ramus & Talon Inventory (an independent unit), Father Ong 
has gathered together & judiciously organized a store of factual 
material from the Renaissance tradition of education. He also 
has taken the first steps in interpreting this newly ordered 
material: Ramus, Method, & the Decay of Dialogue is as thought- 
ful & thought-provoking as the pithy title itself, for the pivotal 
doctrine of Ramus’ system is a diagrammatic “method,” & the 
most significant aspect of Ramism as a whole is the role it 
plays as chief member in the trend towards “decay of dia- 
logue,” a kind of smothering—by neglect—of oral-aural com- 
munication for the sake of visual clarity. 

The historical-critical study in Ramus, Method leans heavily 
upon the documentation collected in the Inventory. The Inven- 
tory lists all the editions of works by Ramus & Omer Talon 
(Ramus’ literary partner), plus many other works by authors 
involved in Ramism. Since no complete edition or adequate 
selection of Ramus’ works has ever appeared (Fr. Ong thinks 
one never will), this papers gs gen study is the only definitive 
basis for studying the mass of Ramist literature, including the 


hitherto disordered, but nevertheless important, “Ramist Con- 
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troversies.” The Inventory is a “study,” not merely a listing, for 
the contents of every work by Ramus & Talon is aptly sum- 
marized. How lively & to the point are the descriptions can be 
glimpsed from the following excerpts on the Remarks of Aris- 
totle: “This is a series of insistent, if captious, lectures pro- 
posing a reconstitution of all philosophy in ways contrary to 
the views of ‘Aristotelians’.” Ramus’ Latin is here at its voluble 
best, entertaining & full of calculated histrionics & of a bur- 
lesque springing from warm & well-merited indignation but 
often based ultimately on nothing better than cold misrepre- 
sentation—Ramus was at a loss to find what was really wrong.’ 
The problem of finding a “basic theoretical stand” is solved by 
Ramus (as the revisions of the Remarks illustrate) “by an un- 
usual manoeuvre—secret intellectual suicide committed by 
proxy—throwing the responsibility for the latest explanation 
which he himself has devised onto the shoulders of a friend, 
Talon, for some time deceased.” : 
Appended to these primary sources are shorter sections de- 
voted to the bibliography of the chief Ramist controversies 
(“most .. -have never really been studied”), & a listing of im- 
portant Renaissance & Baroque figures, giving their relative 
positions with regards to Ramism: for instance, Freige, Gabriel 
Harvey, & Wm. Temple (Sidney’s secretary) are labeled 
“Ramist”; Scaliger, Rabelais, Marlowe, Nashe & Bacon are 
“Anti-Ramists”; & Melanchthon, James I, Milton, & Descartes 
are “Semi-Ramists.” The final chapter is a check list of the 
works of Rudolph Agricola, a key figure in Ramus’ background. 
This textual study reveals that “Ramus’ work connects di- 
rectly both with scholasticism & with the humanist tradition”; 
that “few authors of the Renaissance” were “so often reprinted”; 
that “Ramism was the vanguard of the vernacular movement 
in northern Europe” that despite all the humanist fine talk in 
favor of eloquence .. . the medieval dialectical emphasis .. . 
well outweighs the classical rhetorical heritage”; & that “the 
origins of modern encyclopedism and rationalism” can be traced 
back to the “medieval arts course scholasticism.” j i 
The full significance of these facts in the history of ideas is 
developed at length in Ramus, Method. Utilizing the recent 
logical studies of P. Boehner & I. M. Bochenski, Fr. Ong traces 
the background of Ramist logic through Peter of Spain’s “quan- 
tification of thought” & Agricola’s “place-logic.” He sees Peter 
of Spain as primarily responsible for the confusion of certitude 
& probability, & as the source of a “corpuscular” theory of 
logistics. He shows how this kind of simplifying process is car- 


‘“yied further by Agricola who treats logical “places” as if they 


are visual realities. The result is that “all logic has now become 
a kind of rhetoric.” Fr. Ong highlights this shifting logical tra- 
dition of the Middle Ages & early Renaissance by contrasting it 
to the modern revolution of symbolic or mathematical logic. His 
point of view is remarkably up-to-date. 

At the same time, Fr. Ong takes a long stride in the re- 
evaluation of the Middle Ages. He shows that medieval educa- 
tion did not consist simply of an aristocracy of theologians who 
ruled all levels of university life. The facts point rather to 
“arts scholasticism” as the dominant force in education: “theolo- 
gy pales into insignificance beside the scholasticism of the arts 
course.” Here the simplifications of Peter of Spain & Agricola 
became effective. And here a pupil-centered curriculum arose, 
which, under the influence of the humanists, arrived at a stage 
where “teachableness” became the universal rule of judgment. 

Ramus, Method contains much background material, all of 
which is necessary to demonstrate the exact place of Ramism 
in the history of ideas. Fr. Ong insists that Ramus was “labor- 
ing in the wake of this formal logical tradition with a good deal 
of oratorical vigor but with little or no real insight of his own.” 
In other words, the role of Ramus was that of simplfiier, & the 
whole Ramist movement was a “militantly humanist program 
for popularized logic.” Ramus’ entire career was geared to the 
“teenage” university students; “most of his works are the direct 
product of his teaching.” This explains his “method” of over- 
simplification & his persistency in regarding the whole intel- 
lectual order “as reducible . . . to some simple spatial arrange- 
ment or rearrangement of intellectual atoms.” Because Fr. Ong 
considers this visual-spatial approach central to the Ramist 
movement, he defines Ramism as “at root a cluster of mental 
habits evolving within a centuries-old educational tradition & 
specializing in certain kinds of concepts, based on simple 
spatial models, for conceiving of the mental & communicational 
processes & by implication, of the extramental world.” (Ap- 
parently, Pierre Mesnard failed to notice, among other things, 
this a worded definition. See Abstract following this 
review. 

Fr. Ong’s analysis of Ramism in terms of its visual and 
spatial approach, besides showing the repercussions of such an 
approach in the university arts courses (probably the impetus 


for Milton’s edition of Ramus’ Logic), explains much about the 
frame of mind that was so fond of emblem books, metaphysical 
poetry, with its dialectical juxtapositions & bold eye-images, new 
methods in science, Puritanism, encyclopedism, etc. For example, 
there “obviously” is some affinity between “the harsh contrasts 
& grotesquerie of metaphysical poetry as well as of the baroque 
poetry” & the Ramist conceptualization which “assimilated logic 
to imagery & imagery to logic by reducing intelligence itself 
... in terms of rather exclusively visual, spatial analogies.” 
And a mere glance at Fr. Ong’s choice of plates, especially the 
reproductions of Murner, will lessen the enigma of Francis 
Quarles’ tremendous popularity. Perhaps, one of the more in- 
teresting portions of Ramus, Method is the final chapter where 
the important “aftereffects” of Ramism are described in terms 
of the general impact in Western culture. 

Awareness of Ramism, its importance in 16th- & 17th-cen- 
tury thought as well as its influence on modern culture, is a 
comparatively recent phenomenon. Twenty years ago, Perry 
Miller, whose New England Mind provided one of the earliest 
accounts of Ramism in English, saw that there was a “crying 
need for a full study of Ramus and his influence.” Steps were 
taken to fill this need by many important scholars, the most 
fruitful advance being two works by W. S. Howell: portions of 
his edition of Fénelon’s Dialogues (1951) & his Logic & Rhetoric 
in England (1956). But Howell’s discussions of Ramism, excel- 
lent in themselves, are principally concerned with rhetoric; 
besides, in the former book, Fénelon is the center of interest, 
and in the latter the wide perspective (Thos. Wilson to Hobbes 
& Glanvill) is limited to the English scene for the most part. 
Only with the appearance of Fr. Ong’s two volumes do we have 
a “full study of Ramus & his influence.” And it would be no 
surprise to find Father Ong’s studies in Ramism labeled “stand- 
ard” critical works. 

(70) Pierre Mesnard, Review of Fr. Ong’s two volumes on 
Ramus, Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, Tome XXI, 
2 (Avril, 1959), 568-576:—M. Mesnard calls Ong’s Ramus & 
Talon Inventory “one of the most extensive & most fruitful 
bibliographical studies of our age.” But his praise in genere 
bypasses Chapter X (Inventory, 510-533); here he disagrees 
with Fr. Ong’s categorizing—“Ramist,” “Anti-Ramist,” & “Semi- 
Ramist”—of 16th & 17th century thinkers. Since the influence 
of “Ramism” was shared by a number of French orators of 
Ramus’ age, & later, Mesnard says, it is “absolutely without 
sense” to speak of Ramism or anti-Ramism in the case of some- 
one as late as Fénelon. More serious objections are raised against 
Ong’s Ramus, Method, & the Decay of Dialogue: Fr. Ong pro- 
vides no “fully satisfying” definition of Ramism; he should have 
restrained “l’extension du concept pour renforcer sa compré- 
hension”; & “malheureusement l’auteur n’a pas su résister 4 une 
tentation . . . de poser l’équation ramisme=dialectique.” Mes- 
nard’s “objection fondamentale” is that Fr. Ong connects the 
term “Ramist” with too many people of the Renaissance & 
Baroque (he also claims Ong does not distinguish sufficiently be- 
tween these two periods). There is another movement “a 
l’époque méme de Ramus” (that of Sturm & Cordier in rhe- 
toric), he says, which was engaged “délibérément dans la voie 
opposée”; and this indicates that Fr. Ong’s concept of Ramism is 
too sweeping to be valid. Despite these objections, M. Mesnard 
remains to the last quite impressed with the excellent scholar- 
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traditional interpretation, but further, to define a fruitful 
analogy implicit in C’s De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelistium 
(1566) and K’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft (1781, 1787). 

In_ support of the first of his purposes Norwood contends 
(1) that in the main text of the Kritik, K never spoke of a 
“Copernican revolution” or a “Copernican hypothesis”; (2) that 
he was at no time concerned (even in the 1787 Preface, where 
he did refer with approval to “den ersten Gedanken des Koper- 
nicus”) to stress doctrinal similarity between his own episte- 
mological teachings & the astronomical theses of De Revolu- 
tionbus; (3) that his main intention in referring to C in that 
Preface was to assert a contrast between the hypothetical & the 
established (or demonstrated) stages of a scientific discipiline, & 
to point up the periodic need of new departures in science when 
old theses have lost their vitality; & finallly, (4) that since they 
had such purposes, K’s references to C do not in fact stand in 
any primary relation at all to the main thrust of his argument 
in the Kritik. 

All of these arguments notwithstanding, Norwood admits 
implicit basis for the tradition of Kantian scholarship that the 
K6onigsberger effected a “Copernican Revolution” in metaphy- 
sics; for as C sought explanation for the observed movements of 
the heavenly bodies, so K sought to explain the properties of 
observed phenomena by postulating a kind of logically prior 
activity in the observer. (RWA) 

(N2) G. B. A. FLETCHER, “Herrick and Latin Authors,” 
N&Q ns 6(June59)231-32:—Fletcher adds to the list of H’s Latin 
sources Martial, X. xx. 20, Horace, Odes IV. viii. 28-29 and 
Satires I. iii. 68, Statius, Thebaid, VII. 774-75, and Persius, I. 
38-40. (RWA) 

(N3) G. K. HUNTER, “Pope’s Imitations of Fanshawe,” N&Q 
ns 6(May59) 193-94:—Although P declared in a letter to Swift 
(16 Feb. 1732/3) that his imitation of Horace, Satires, II. i—the 
Epistle to Augustus—was “writ in two mornings,” Hunter argues 
a more laborious process than P’s account implies, & the inter- 
vention at some stage of Sir Richard Fanshawe’s translation of 
the same poem, first published in Alexander Brome’s Poems of 
Horace (1666). In two cases P deserts the plain meaining of H 
to follow a remote rendering in Fanshawe (Horace 33-34( Pope 
57 f.; Horace 54 f., Pope 86 f.) Hunter also suggests the possi- 
bility that P may have consulted also the translation by 
Thomas Creech (1684). (RWA) 

(N4) LLOYD E. BERRY, “Three Poems by Giles Fletcher, 
the Elder in Poemata Varii Argumenti (1678),” N&Q ns 6(Ap59) 
132-34:—In his Poemata Varii Argumenti William Dillingham 
described 3 Latin poems (“Contra Praedicatorum Contemptum,” 
“Querela Collegii Regalis,” & “De Morte Boneri”’) as “Aeclogae 
tres Incerti Authoris.” The Rev. George Williams and A. B. 
Grosart assigned the poems to Giles Fletcher, the Elder, on the 
basis of internal evidence; Berry makes the assignment more 
definite by finding the first 2 in a ms which F sent to Lady 
Burghley. By reference to their subjects & to allusions which 
they incorporate, he dates the pieces quite precisely from Sept. 
5, 1569 and March 19, 1570. (RWA) 

(N5) J. E. SAVESON, “Descartes’s Influence on John Smith, 
Cambridge Patonist.” JHI 20(Ap50)258-63:—This short study 
extends to John Smith, another important member of the group, 
Paul Russell Anderson’s [Science in Defense of Liberal Reli- 
gion: A Study of Henry More’s Attempt to Link Seventeenth 
Century Religion and Science (New York, 1933)] and John A. 
Passmore’s [Ralph Cudworth: An Interpretation (Cambridge, 
1951)] detailed examination of Cartesian influence on 2 of the 
Cambridge Platonists. 

Saveson refers the question of the extent of Smith’s knowl- 
edge of D to the manuscript catalogue of Smith’s books in the 
library of Queen’s College, Cambridge, which lists under the 
author entry “Cartesius” the Principia Philosophia, Metaphysica, 
de Passionibus Gallice, & Geometria et Musica. This suggests 
that Smith’s reading of D was comprehensive. 

The Cartesian moral psychology, Saveson believes, provides 
the best basis for definining the nature of the Cartesian influ- 
ence on Smith. Accordingly, the author outlines parallels be- 
tween D’s psychological analysis in Les Passions de ’ Ame (1649; 
Latin trans. 1650) and the 4th and 9th chapters of Smith’s Dis- 
courses (1660). (RWA) 

(N6) JOSEPH VAN DER STRAETEN, “Sainte Itisbergue et 
Saint Venant, honorés en Artois,’ Analecta Bollandiana 77(59) 
135-53:—This presents a short introduction concerning the cults 
of the 2 saints & edits the “Vita S. Itisbergae Virginis” and the 
“Vita S. Venantii Martyris,” the first from the 15th century Cod. 
Cameracensis (816) & the second from a 17th century transcript 
in Cod. Bollandianus (163). Among the notes is one on the 
meaning of “gorgialis,” not listed in lexicons, & assumed by Van 
to mean “delicatesse ou luxe de la nourriture.” 


(N7) PAUL GROSJEAN, “Notes sur Quelques Sources des 
Antiquitates de Jacques Ussher,” AnalBol 77(59) 154-87: James 
Ussher of Armagh in the addenda to the Ist and 2nd editions of 
his Brittanicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates made use of certain 
recensions of Latin hagiography, among them the Rawlinson 
Mss, which include recensions of the vitas of saints. When he 
refers directly to such a work as Codex Salmanticensis, it is 
most likely that he did not consult that work directly, but 
through an intermediary, such as his cousin, the Jesuit Henri 
Fitz Simon, or through the recensions of Latin hagiography pre- 
served in Trinity College, or in the libraries of friends or ac- 
quaintances. (PB) 

(N8) UBALDO PIZZANI, “Sicco Polenton e la Vita Tibulli 
del Codice Vaticano Ottobaniano Latino 2857,” Atene e Roma 
ns3 (58)149-58:—Cod. Vat. Ott. Lat. 2857 bears an anonymous 
vita of Tibullus, not in agreement with the known copies of the 
pseudo-suetonian biography, & apparentily used as a source by 
Sicco Polenton in his life of T which appears in his De Illus- 
tribus Scriptoribus Latinae Linguae. (PB) 

(N9) I. D. McFARLANE, “Jean Salmon Macrin (1490-1557) 
suite.” BHR 21(59)311-49:—In a second article on Macrinus, 
McFarlane concerns himself with 2 1531 volumes of M’s poems: 
Lyricorum libri duo & Epithalamiorum liber unus. He considers 
the changes made in poems reprinted from the earlier 1528 
volume, Carminum libellus, notes M’s experiments in the style 
of Catullus and Anacreon, discusses the rise of occasional and 
religious verse in the later volumes (to the exclusion of sen- 
sual verse), and comments on M’s relationship to his contempo- 
raries with respect to the orthodoxy of his religious verse. 

Further consideration of M’s life and letters leads McFarlane 
to discuss such matters as M’s family relations, the influence of 
French Neo-Latin poets on M, the influence of Prudentius (editio 
princeps, 1492) on M, his moderate orthodoxy in religion, the 
regularity of his verse & the irregularity of his Latin vocabu- 
lary. The latter observation leads to an attempt by McFarlane 
to give a representative list of M’s neologisms and coinages, in- 
cluding regnatrix, infrugiferis, lapillulus, postliminio, etc. 

The article ends with a copy of M’s letter to Antonie de 
Lion, who had sent M a copy of Beza’s Poemata. (PB) 

(N10) C. TIHON, “Deux lettres inédites d’André Vesale,” 
Archives, Bibliothéque, et Musees de Belgique,” 28(57)197-214: 
—Presents 2 autograph letters of Vesalius, both to Jerome van 
Hamme, his father-in-law, the first dated 1 Sept., the second 16 
Oct.; Tihon surmises that the year is 1551. In discussion, Tihon 
reviews the life of V, admits the great scarcity of V’s autographs, 
comments upon the Latinity of the two letters in question, and 
presents an analysis of the background of the letters. (PB) 

(N11) M. A. SCREECH, “Rabelais and the Sarabaites,’” BHR 
21(59)451-2:—In the 15th chapter of the 3rd book of De honesta 
disciplina, Peter Crinitus reports a conversation between Pico 
and Politian in which neither man could say much about the 
infamous Sarabaites. Crinitus reports what he knows from St. 
Augustine. In doing so, C was mocking the earlier hermetic 
interests of Pico, but his passage becomes the source for the 
paragraph on the “Sarrabovites” which Rabelais added to the 
later editions of Pantagruel. (PB) 

(N12) F. SECRET, “Notes sur Guillaume Postel,” BHR 21 
(59)453-67:—Here Secret writes 6 notes on P ) A reply to 
Mme. A. H. Chaubard’s article “De Miracle de Laon” (BHR 
20, 1958) concerning P’s part in publicizing the miracle; (2) P’s 
1552 testament; (3) On P’s relationship to Van der Linden with 
respect to verité hebraique; (4) P and Pierfrancesco Giambul- 
lari; (5) A judgment of Mersenne on P; and (6) P and Jean 
Bodin. (PB) 

(N13) ROBERTO WEISS, “Il primo rinascimento e gli 
studi archeologici,” Lettere Italiane 11(March59) 89-94:—Com- 
ments briefly on interest in Roman ruins, topography, and in- 
scriptions during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, as evi- 
denced in the writings of William of Malmesbury, Pozzio, Al- 
berti, etc. (PB) 

(N14) From Naples comes a copy of a new journal, Le Parole 
e Le Idee, being published under the direction of G. Scalabrini, 
Giulio Vallese, and Giancarlo Mazzacurati. The first issue con- 
tains, for instance, two articles by Toffanin (“Giovanni Papini” 
and “Tacito e Ferrero”) and bibliographical and review notes. 
Given the sympathies of the editors and the character of the 
journal, it appears likely that Neo-Latin studies will here find a 
friendly reception. (PB) 

N15) RAMUS: See items 69 and 70 in SCN, above. 

(71) SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH POETRY, ed. 
R. C. Bald (Harper English Literature Series). New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1959, 600p, $7.50:—This is a comprehensive col- 
lection—more so than some other recent anthologies which pre- 
ferred to publish a few full-length works rather than to 
represent many writers. This statement does not mean that 
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traditional interpretation, but further, to define a fruitful 
analogy implicit in C’s De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelistium 
(1566) and K’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft (1781, 1787). 

In support of the first of his purposes Norwood contends 
(1) that in the main text of the Kritik, K never spoke of a 
“Copernican revolution” or a “Copernican hypothesis”; (2) that 
he was at no time concerned (even in the 1787 Preface, where 
he did refer with approval to “den ersten Gedanken des Koper- 
nicus”) to stress doctrinal similarity between his own episte- 
mological teachings & the astronomical theses of De Revolu- 
tionbus; (3) that his main intention in referring to C in that 
Preface was to assert a contrast between the hypothetical & the 
established (or demonstrated) stages of a scientific discipiline, & 
to point up the periodic need of new departures in science when 
old theses have lost their vitality; & finallly, (4) that since they 
had such purposes, K’s references to C do not in fact stand in 
any primary relation at all to the main thrust of his argument 
in the Kritik. 

All of these arguments notwithstanding, Norwood admits 
implicit basis for the tradition of Kantian scholarship that the 
Konigsberger effected a “Copernican Revolution” in metaphy- 
sics; for as C sought explanation for the observed movements of 
the heavenly bodies, so K sought to explain the properties of 
observed phenomena by postulating a kind of logically prior 
activity in the observer. (RWA) 

(N2) G. B. A. FLETCHER, “Herrick and Latin Authors,” 
N&Q ns 6(June59)231-32:—Fletcher adds to the list of H’s Latin 
sources Martial, X. xx. 20, Horace, Odes IV. viii. 28-29 and 
Satires I. iii. 68, Statius, Thebaid, VII. 774-75, and Persius, I. 
38-40. (RWA) 

(N3) G. K. HUNTER, “Pope’s Imitations of Fanshawe,” N&Q 
ns 6(May59) 193-94:—Although P declared in a letter to Swift 
(16 Feb. 1732/3) that his imitation of Horace, Satires, II. i—the 
Epistle to Augustus—was “writ in two mornings,” Hunter argues 
a more laborious process than P’s account implies, & the inter- 
vention at some stage of Sir Richard Fanshawe’s translation of 
the same poem, first published in Alexander Brome’s Poems of 
Horace (1666). In two cases P deserts the plain meaining of H 
to follow a remote rendering in Fanshawe (Horace 33-34( Pope 
57 f.; Horace 54 f., Pope 86 f.) Hunter also suggests the possi- 
bility that P may have consulted also the translation by 
Thomas Creech (1684). (RWA) 

(N4) LLOYD E. BERRY, “Three Poems by Giles Fletcher, 
the Elder in Poemata Varii Argumenti (1678),” N&Q ns 6(Ap59) 
132-34:—In his Poemata Varii Argumenti William Dillingham 
described 3 Latin poems (“Contra Praedicatorum Contemptum,” 
“Querela Collegii Regalis,” & “De Morte Bonerv’) as “Aeclogae 
tres Incerti Authoris.” The Rev. George Williams and A. B. 
Grosart assigned the poems to Giles Fletcher, the Elder, on the 
basis of internal evidence; Berry makes the assignment more 
definite by finding the first 2 in a ms which F sent to Lady 
Burghley. By reference to their subjects & to allusions which 
they incorporate, he dates the pieces quite precisely from Sept. 
5, 1569 and March 19, 1570. (RWA) 

(N5) J. E. SAVESON, “Descartes’s Influence on John Smith, 
Cambridge Patonist.” JHI 20(Ap50)258-63:—This short study 
extends to John Smith, another important member of the group, 
Paul Russell Anderson’s [Science in Defense of Liberal Reli- 
gion: A Study of Henry More’s Attempt to Link Seventeenth 
Century Religion and Science (New York, 1933)] and John A. 
Passmore’s [Ralph Cudworth: An Interpretation (Cambridge, 
1951)] detailed examination of Cartesian influence on 2 of the 
Cambridge Platonists. 

Saveson refers the question of the extent of Smith’s knowl- 
edge of D to the manuscript catalogue of Smith’s books in the 
library of Queen’s College, Cambridge, which lists under the 
author entry “Cartesius” the Principia Philosophia, Metaphysica, 
de Passionibus Gallice, & Geometria et Musica. This suggests 
that Smith’s reading of D was comprehensive. 

The Cartesian moral psychology, Saveson believes, provides 
the best basis for definining the nature of the Cartesian influ- 
ence on Smith. Accordingly, the author outlines parallels be- 
tween D’s psychological analysis in Les Passions de ’ Ame (1649; 
Latin trans. 1650) and the 4th and 9th chapters of Smith’s Dis- 
courses (1660). (RWA) 

(N6) JOSEPH VAN DER STRAETEN, “Sainte Itisbergue et 
Saint Venant, honorés en Artois,” Analecta Bollandiana 77(59) 
135-53:—This presents a short introduction concerning the cults 
of the 2 saints & edits the “Vita S. Itisbergae Virginis” and the 
“Vita S. Venantii Martyris,” the first from the 15th century Cod. 
Cameracensis (816) & the second from a 17th century transcript 
in Cod. Bollandianus (163). Among the notes is one on the 
meaning of “gorgialis,” not listed in lexicons, & assumed by Van 
eB — to mean “delicatesse ou luxe de la nourriture.” 


(N7) PAUL GROSJEAN, “Notes sur Quelques Sources des 
Antiquitates de Jacques Ussher,” AnalBol 77(59) 154-87: James 
Ussher of Armagh in the addenda to the Ist and 2nd editions of 
his Brittanicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates made use of certain 
recensions of Latin hagiography, among them the Rawlinson 
Mss, which include recensions of the vitas of saints. When he 
refers directly to such a work as Codex Salmanticensis, it is 
most likely that he did not consult that work directly, but 
through an intermediary, such as his cousin, the Jesuit Henri 
Fitz Simon, or through the recensions of Latin hagiography pre- 
served in Trinity College, or in the libraries of friends or ac- 
quaintances. (PB) 

(N8) UBALDO PIZZANI, “Sicco Polenton e la Vita Tibulli 
del Codice Vaticano Ottobaniano Latino 2857,” Atene e Roma 
ns3 (58)149-58:—Cod. Vat. Ott. Lat. 2857 bears an anonymous 
vita of Tibullus, not in agreement with the known copies of the 
pseudo-suetonian biography, & apparentily used as a source by 
Sicco Polenton in his life of T which appears in his De Illus- 
tribus Scriptoribus Latinae Linguae. (PB) 

_(N9)_ I. D. McFARLANE, “Jean Salmon Macrin (1490-1557) 
suite.” BHR 21(59)311-49:—In a second article on Macrinus, 
McFarlane concerns himself with 2 1531 volumes of M’s poems: 
Lyricorum libri duo & Epithalamiorum liber unus. He considers 
the changes made in poems reprinted from the earlier 1528 
volume, Carminum libellus, notes M’s experiments in the style 
of Catullus and Anacreon, discusses the rise of occasional and 
religious verse in the later volumes (to the exclusion of sen- 
sual verse), and comments on M’s relationship to his contempo- 
raries with respect to the orthodoxy of his religious verse. 

Further consideration of M’s life and letters leads McFarlane 
to discuss such matters as M’s family relations, the influence of 
French Neo-Latin poets on M, the influence of Prudentius (editio 
princeps, 1492) on M, his moderate orthodoxy in religion, the 
regularity of his verse & the irregularity of his Latin vocabu- 
lary. The latter observation leads to an attempt by McFarlane 
to give a representative list of M’s neologisms and coinages, in- 
cluding regnatrix, infrugiferis, lapillulus, postliminio, etc. 

The article ends with a copy of M’s letter to Antonie de 
Lion, who had sent M a copy of Beza’s Poemata. (PB) 

(N10) C. TIHON, “Deux lettres inédites d’André Vesale,” 
Archives, Bibliothéque, et Musees de Belgique,” 28(57)197-214: 
—Presents 2 autograph letters of Vesalius, both to Jerome van 
Hamme, his father-in-law, the first dated 1 Sept., the second 16 
Oct.; Tihon surmises that the year is 1551. In discussion, Tihon 
reviews the life of V, admits the great scarcity of V’s autographs, 
comments upon the Latinity of the two letters in question, and 
presents an analysis of the background. of the letters. (PB) 

(N11) M. A. SCREECH, “Rabelais and the Sarabaites,” BHR 
21(59)451-2:—In the 15th chapter of the 3rd book of De honesta 
disciplina, Peter Crinitus reports a conversation between Pico 
and Politian in which neither man could say much about the 
infamous Sarabaites. Crinitus reports what he knows from St. 
Augustine. In doing so, C was mocking the earlier hermetic 
interests of Pico, but his passage becomes the source for the 
paragraph on the “Sarrabovites” which Rabelais added to the 
later editions of Pantagruel. (PB) 

(N12) F. SECRET, “Notes sur Guillaume Postel,” BHR 21 
(59)453-67:—Here Secret writes 6 notes on P: (1) A reply to 
Mme. A. H. Chaubard’s article “De Miracle de Laon” (BHR 
20, 1958) concerning P’s part in publicizing the miracle; (2) P’s 
1552 testament; (3) On P’s relationship to Van der Linden with 
respect to verité hebraique; (4) P and Pierfrancesco Giambul- 
lari; (5) A judgment of Mersenne on P; and (6) P and Jean 
Bodin. (PB) 

(N13) ROBERTO WEISS, “Il primo rinascimento e gli 
studi archeologici,” Lettere Italiane 11(March59) 89-94:—Com- 
ments briefly on interest in Roman ruins, topography, and in- 
scriptions during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, as evi- 
denced in the writings of William of Malmesbury, Pozzio, Al- 
berti, etc. (PB) 

(N14) From Naples comes a copy of a new journal, Le Parole 
e Le Idee, being published under the direction of G. Scalabrini, 
Giulio Vallese, and Giancarlo Mazzacurati. The first issue con- 
tains, for instance, two articles by Toffanin (“Giovanni Papini” 
and “Tacito e Ferrero”) and bibliographical and review notes. 
Given the sympathies of the editors and the character of the 
journal, it appears likely that Neo-Latin studies will here find a 
friendly reception. (PB) 

(N15) RAMUS: See items 69 and 70 in SCN, above. 

(71) SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH POETRY, ed. 
R. C. Bald (Harper English Literature Series). New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1959, 600p, $7.50:—This is a comprehensive col- 
lection—more so than some other recent anthologies which pre- 
ferred to publish a few full-length works rather than to 
represent many writers. This statement does not mean that 
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Bald has chosen oniy gobbets: far from it; he has managed to 
give a representative range of full-length long works as well 
as a host of complete shorter ones and of some selected pas- 
sages. There is something from just about everyone—Fane, 
Cleyton, Fisher, Hausted, Beedome, Kynaston, Fisher—to name 
just a few; though the roster of 17C poets is so large that some 
os do not appear—e.g. Chalkhill, Chamberlayne, & 
ester. 

Sources are cited with admirable precision, the Wing or STC 
member being given & the particular copy identified as in the 
Newberry, Huntington, etc. For example, Milton’s “On- the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity” is reprinted from Poems both 
English and Latin, 1645, Wing M 2160, facsimile of British Mu- 
seum copy. This information is particularly valuable for scholars 
since, as is well known, variants between different copies within 
a single edition are not infrequent in the 17C. 

Donne & Dryden are given very full representation & Milton 
is only briefly represented, the assumption being that copies of 
his works are readily available to most students. As might be 
expected from Bald, the Introduction tends to center upon 
Donne & the treatment of him throughout the volume is out- 
standingly good. But there is one rather amazing slip. On p. 5 
there is a reference to the “oft-quoted but much misunder- 
stood lines: ‘The [sic] new Philosophy calls all in doubt’,” but 
in the text proper, the oft-misquoted line is given properly 
with an initial “And” instead of the inaccurate “The.” And 
there is, strangely, no reference whatever to Helen Gardner’s 
fine scholarship on the Divine Poems of Donne, the Holy Son- 
nets being printed in their original published order without any 
suggestion that they are far more meaningful in Gardner’s re- 
arrangement. If Bald disagrees, he might at least indicate that 


It is all too easy in reviewing an anthology, where space is 
limited, to complain about what is omitted; therefore let us 
hasten to point out that we made a list of 100 poems which we 
feared might not be included & felt ought to be present and then 
checked. To our delight we found that almost all of them are 
here: on second thought we decided to agree that omission of 
Dryden’s “Each little pimple had a tear in it” was justified. 
Nevertheless, in the bibliographical aids we found a few 
omissions which we regard as serious: Musgrove’s Universe of 
Robert Herrick; Bartlett’s edition of Chapman’s poems; David- 
son’s edition of Marvell; & many, many standard works on Mil- 
ton: to mention the superseded works by Pattison, Raleigh, & 
“Bailey & to omit reference to Parker, Woodhouse, & Krouse 
(to mention only a few) is odd. 

The Introduction is lucid & helpful, providing essential 
background & classification, a fine survey by genres, & many 
stimulating insights. The treatment of influences from rhetoric 
& logic is particularly good. There are two weaknesses: no at- 
tempt is made to explain clearly that “classical” influence some- 
times meant what we today call classical—the influence of Ovid, 
Catullus, Virgil, etc—but sometimes referred to what we re- 
gard as less purely classical-influence from Silver Age writers 
or Hellenistic ones. The tremendous influence of Neo-Latin is 
almost completely ignored, despite the fact that most so-called 
innovations in 17C English poetry were only the introduction 
into English of what was already current internationally in 
Latin. More emphasis could also have been put on the 17C fond- 
ness for fusing genres: instances like Denham’s blend of pas- 
toral & heroic are mentioned in passing, but there is no note of 
how characteristic the practice was during the century. 

These negative comments are likely to give a false impres- 
sion. The anthology is a highly satisfactory one, rich, compre- 
henesive, constantly helpful, composed of poems which repre- 
sent all sides of the century’s output but centering, as an an- 
thology should, on the highest and best and most beautiful 
poetry. The selections of works from songbooks & plays is par- 
ticularly felicitous. 

(72) From Yale Univ. Press, 1959, comes Helge Ké6keritz, 
SHAKESPEARE’S NAMES: A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 
116p, $2 for 1800 of them in Shakespearean, modern American, 
& modern English pronunciations. In case you wondered, they 
all agree on an ee sound as in see in the first & accented syl- 
lable of Regan, the last vowel being like a in about; Berwick 
is pronounced ’berik; Caesar as you always uttered it; and the 
first a in Cleopatra may be as in father or bad or take. Iago is 
always trisyllabic & usually i’a:gou. And don’t forget the y 
sound in the first syllable of Hubert & in the last syllable of 
Juliet; the trisyllabic variant occurs only 4 times in the play. 

(73) Thomas Sprat, HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 
ed. Jackson L. COPE & Harold Whitmore JONES. Washington 
Univ. Studies. St. Louis, 1958, 568p, $7.50 (Address orders to 
Office of Publication, Washington Univ., St. Louis 5, Mo.):—The 
Introduction is a masterpiece of lucidity, perceptive analysis, & 
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judicious comment. The editors quickly survey Sprat, the pub- 
lishing of the book, & its immediate causes—the debunking of 
vain fears aroused by the events of 1666 & the need to answer 
Samuel Sorbiere’s distorted account of the Society. Cope & 
Jones also show the significance of Sprat’s notions of the su- 
periority of England in drama, virtue, utilitarianism, unity of 
Spirit, & destiny. With enviable succinctness they relate Sprat 
to the climate of ideas of his period, pointing, for example, to 
the main features of rationalism, latitudinarianism, & dogma- 
tism, while enriching their accounts with a well-winnowed 
harvest of footnote references to relevant articles & books. 
Sprat’s audacious attempt to tell the licentious that the Society 
could provide them with a better life of sensuality arouses com- 
ment on his naivety: like Bacon he was “amateur enough to 
think that method was all.” 

_ The section on Sprat’s discussion of language comments on 
his advocacy of literalness in imagery, his ideas on wit & fancy, 
the conditioning of his program for style by the Puritan rebel- 
lion, & the difference between his concept of mathematics as 
metaphoric norm & Bishop Wilkins’ language of signs. Empha- 
sis “upon the almost mystic vitality of matter . . . gives final 
meaning to Sprat’s insistence upon the relation between words 
& things, whether for the scientists or the wits, & . . . sets the 
calm rational empiricism of the History in a final paradoxical 
perspective.” “As fervently as the wildest apocalyptic, he em- 
phasizes the naked WORD as the ultimately important element 
of language, because within the word, properly ‘invented,’ lay 
the eternal key to immutable truth.” 

The text of the HISTORY is reproduced in facsimile from 
the most dependable ed, that of 1667—somewhat fuzzily in 
places, but clearly enough to be read without difficulty. Cer- 
tainly there is need for this major work in 17C thought to be 
available, for the anthologies made by Coffin & Witherspoon, by 
White, Wallerstein & Quintana, & by Shaaber regrettably omit 
it. Spingarn provides only 8 pages of “misleading excerpts” & 
Dunham & Pargellis in COMPLAINT & REFORM (1938) re- 
print sections which are amongst the most inaccurate in the 
volume. Cope & Jones, well aawre of such inaccuracies, provide 
correctives to them in the footnotes, quoting generously from 
Henry Stubbe’s attacks on the work, & referring to hundreds 
of sources & studies. The 438 notes & 3 appendixes make avail- 
able a wide range of references to works by Boyle, Hooke, Huy- 
gens, & Monconys, &, perhaps most important of all, to the un- 
indexed but supremely important History of the Royal Society 
by Birch, thus making it more readily usable. Of particular in- 
terest are the results of collating the scientific papers included 
in Sprat’s volume with other surviving versions of them. Those 
in the HISTORY prove to have been edited for non-specialists & 
to remove anything which might induce charges of witchcraft 
or credulity. 

_ The editors aim at two audiences—intellectuals & liter 
historians, & the historians of science. Both will be well satisfied. 
Ordinary readers, if they conquer the barrier of efflike esses, 
will be entertained & informed, getting an insight into the 
growth of modern science, the history of prose style, the impact 
of science on religion; they will also be edified, amused, or hor- 
rified by the Society’s experiments & communications; for here 
are Yahoo-like savages who devour their excrement as an anti- 
dote against poison; here are experiments with guns & fire, de- 
vices for keeping a dog’s heart beating by bellowing air into 
its lungs, the embalmed bodies of Tenariffe, a proposal for mak- 
ing wine, observations on eclipses, & one of the most significant 
passages on wit & imagery of the century (pp. 413-19). 

(74) THOMAS SPRAT 1635-1713 BISHOP OF ROCHES- 
TER: CHECK LIST OF HIS WORKS AND THOSE OF ALLIED 
WRITERS, by Harold Whitmore JONES and Adrian WHIT- 
WORTH, 1952, 40 mimeographed pages. Available for 15c from 
either Mr. Jones (4 Malpas Grove, Wallasey, Cheshire, England) 
or Mr. Whitworth (Librarian, Queen Mary College, Mile End 
Road, London, E2):—Part I is devoted to Sprat’s own works in 
chronological order of first eds; II lists his contributions to books 
& periodicals; III is concerned with works of doubtful author- 
ship & supposititious works; IV lists some books which in- 
fluenced Sprat’s writings or were influenced by him; V is de- 
voted to mss materials. The list is reliable & comprehensive. 

__ (75) HAROLD WHITMORE JONES, co-editor & co-com- 
piler of the two preceding works, deserves to be better known; 
so we list some other writings by him: “Some Reflections on the 
Beginnings of Experimental Science,” Annals of Science 6:3 
(Feb50) 283-92:—“the function of the later decades of the 17C 
was, in the main, to sort & classify those new concepts of knowl- 
edge on which the 18th was to lay the foundations of its sta- 
bility & grace.” The writings of the Virtuosi display a curiously 
united front which conceals a poverty of polemical ability & 
persuasiveness. Late 17C writers looked to Bacon & he drew 
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much of his inspiration from the past. —“La Société Royale de 
mdres au XVIlIe Siécle: Réflexions Diverses,” Revue d‘His- 
toire des Sciences (Paris), July, 1950, pp. 214-221:—The old 
members were savants; the new society was a circle of ama- 
teurs; their aims were the same as Bacon’s, & also their errors: 
they servilely accepted his doctrines. Their subjects were not 
only scientific but everything at once. Opinions of foreign visit- 
ers to England are cited. —“Mid-17C Science: Some Polemics,” 
Osiris 9(1950)254-74:—Surveys attacks on & defences of the 
newly-founded Royal Society, treating Glanvill, Crosse, & a 
host of others, especially Henry Stubbe, & Sprat who epitomized 
his age & turned controversy into lasting art. An addendum 
briefly treats Henry More & Thomas Vaughan. —(with H. Fisch 
as co-author), “Bacon’s Influence on Sprat’s History of the 
Royal Society,” MLQ 12:4(Dec51)399-406:—The early work of 
the RS was not of original inspiration but dealt with materials 
& points of view inherited from Bacon. —“Bacon, the Royal So- 
ciety, & the Inns of Court,” Baconiana (London), July, 1652:— 
Jones states inter alia that there is no real parallel between 
Solomon’s House & any real or projected mid-17C scientific aca- 
demies of Europe. —“Sir Christopher Wren & Natural Society: 
With a Checklist of his Scientific Activities,” Notes & Records of 
the Royal Society of London 13:1(June58) 19-37:—Wren’s scien- 
tific activities were important; e.g. his observations on the swel- 
ling & shrinking of muscles; he did good work in agriculture 
& mechanics—but attempted to produce artificial fossils, sug- 
gested that the Bermudas were best for barometric readings, & 
believed that inhabitants of Hudson’s Bay lived to be 130. The 
Table lists his works, mostly in mss, on such subjects as the 
anatomy of the adder, use of ants, experiment with arsenic, bal- 
listics, dioptrics, & the generation of eels. —“A Checklist of the 
Correspondence of Ralph Thoresby” Publications of the Thores- 
by Society, Miscellany, Vol. 13, pt.1, Leeds, (1959) 46-53:— 
About 3000 items of Thoresby correspondence, printed & un- 
printed, have been tabled & indexed by Jones & a copy of his 
list has been filed in the Library of Yorkshire Archeological So- 
ciety. The letters cover 1679-1725. An alphabetical list of his 
correspondents is given in this publication: they included Ca- 
lamy, Burnet, Evelyn, Fowler, Hearne, Toland, & Wanley. 


(76) Fredson Bowers, TEXTUAL & LITERARY CRITICISM. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959, 195p, $3.75 (The 
Sandars Lectures in Bibliography 1957-58):—Lectures II & III 
on Whitman & thé “new textual criticism of Shakespeare are 
largely beyond the scope of this periodical, but I, Textual Cri- 
ticism & the Literary Critic, and II, Principle & Practice in Edit- 
ing of Early Dramatic texts contain much that is relevant; e.g., 
on p. 3: in “an admired essay on Lycidas, John Crowe Ransom 
argued that Milton, for artistic purposes, deliberately roughed 
up an originally smooth version of the poem. Characteristically, 
Ransom made no attempt to examine the transmission of the 
text from manuscript to print in order to see if there were 
any physical evidence .. . .” He would have found evidence to 
the contrary. On pp. 4-5: Thorndike “thought that a splendid 
formula to distinguish the collaborated work of Fletcher from 
that of Massinger was the frequent use of the contraction ’em 
in Fletcher as against . . . them in Massinger.” But he used Gif- 
ford’s edition where the ’ems has been silently expanded. It may 
not matter greatly whether Hamlet’s father’s bones were in- 
terred or inurned, but (p. 9) “It should matter to us whether 
the thirteenth of John Donne’s Holy Sonnets ends triumphantly 
... “assures a pitious mind” ... or flatly . . . “assumes a pitious 
minde.” 


These passages are, of course, part of Bower’s illustrations 
of his main points, but even quoted in isolation, they help to 
make clear what those points are: that a literary critic can 
only criticize with confidence when the textual critic has 
established what the writer wrote—& that there is much to be 
done; that recent advances in editorial techniques & scholarly 
standards are revolutionary, important, & not beyond the com- 
prehension of non-specialists; & that those who pretend to be 
satisfied with any text or a traditional one are both unscholarl 
& foolish. Bowers clearly states a developing discipline whic 
ought at least to be understood in principle; he gives the new, 
more rigorous approach to the problems & pitfalls of texts, how 
the transmission of printed ones differs from that of mss, etc. 
As the blurb rightly concludes, “Publishers and scholarly print- 
ers can learn a number of lessons from him.” 


**WING (SHORT TITLE CATALOGUE 1641-1700) NUM- 
BERS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE FRANCIS BACON FUNDA- 
TION, INCORPORATED, compiled by Elizabeth S. Wrigley. 
Pasadena, Calif. (the foundation, 261 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 
1), 19539; about 185p reproduced from typescript, $1 (postage 
included) :—This second report of the library’s holdings adds to 
last year’s issue accessions through December, 1958, & its avail- 
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ability will be most welcome to those who wanted copies but 
failed to get them because they were soon exhausted. One Wing 
item per page is given with titles transcribed in full, with as- 
terisks and notes for variants. 

Incidentally the Foundation is about to construct a building 
to house its Library on the campus of the Associated Colleges 
of Claremont & will probably move there late in 1960. Its con- 
tents range well beyond Bacon, for example, to 6 Fuller items, 
Michael Maier’s LUSUS SERIUS, & Sylvanus Morgan’s SPHERE 
OF GENTRY. The careful but steady growth of the Library will 
in time make it a major research center for 17C studies. 

(77) Vinton A. Dearing, A MANUAL OF TEXTUAL ANA- 
LYSIS (Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1959, 120p, $3.75) deserves 
mention here for three good reasons: its author is the Textual 
Editor of the California ed. of The Works of John Dryden; it 
contains illustrative examples which include DRYDEN’S Pro- 
logue to ETHEREDGE’s Man of Mode; most important of all, 
it presents a more rigorous & comprehensive method of textual 
analysis than may be found in the works of Lachmann, Quentin, 
Greg, & Hill & is marked by a unique point of view in that 
Dearing distinguishes the descent of a text from the descent of 
its manuscripts, which may follow a different pattern: “the 
study of the descent of texts is primary” for those concerned 
with meaning, “and the study of the descent of manuscripts 
secondary.” DRYDEN’s Mac Flecknoe is treated as another il- 
lustrative example: its 10 manuscripts & first edition face an 
editor with an example of authorial revision, a special prob- 
lem. We cannot begin here to state how Dearing reduces such 
matters as the course of Dryden’s revisions to a succinct biblio- 
graphical diagram, for it must be seen to be understood. Cer- 
tainly no editor of a 17C text—or any other text for that mat- 
ter—can afford to ignore this volume, for it is also intended as 
a handbook ranging from general textual methodolgy to how 
to record variants & the possibilities of using punched cards 
and computing machines. 

**TRAVELLER. John Leon Lievsay, “A Packet of Old Let- 
ters: Vincenzo Armanni in England” Tenn. Studs in Eng. 4(1959) 
83-90:—The Papal representative to Charles I described things 
English in letters. 
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